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Theories Classical and Romantic 
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[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2: 
of the book is normally filled with a number of 
little things of my own ”’ 
model of Palladio, who is moved to great enthu- 
siasm when he reminds himself of all the delightful 
buildings he has designed for so many distinguished 


HE title first suggested for my paper to-night 

was “ The Literature of Architecture.’ But 

when I came to consider the matter more 
closely, and to reflect that there are 20,000 books in 
the library of this Institute, and that if they were 
placed end to end they would reach from here to 
the Bethlem Hospital (but not back again), this 
began to seem too vast, and, I may add, too 
dangerous a quest. It seemed better, if I may re- 
verse the old examination story, not to attempt the 
whole list of the Kings of Israel and Judah, but 
rather to spend a little time in considering the views 
and the worth of the various major and minor 
prophets. 

Writings on architecture divide themselves natu- 
rally into descriptions of the past, which are history 
and research, treatises on the present, which are the 
manuals of all kinds on subjects as far apart as 
drainage and theatre design, and those works 
which, based on the past and the present, peer into 
the future, the works which try to arrive at prin- 
ciples, at a philosophy of architecture. ‘‘ To forget 
the past,” writes Mr. Lethaby in this context, 
“would be as foolish as to ignore the future. 
Behind is custom, as in front is adventure.”’ 

When we think of these latter works, we think 
naturally of those great tomes which adorned par- 
ticularly the eighteenth century in our own country, 
where we are first of all told how “ the ancients ”’ 
did all these things ; then from their practice cer- 
tain first principles are deduced ; and a large part 
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men. 

The large pages which the engraved plates de- 
manded had a serious effect on literary style, an 
effect that has lasted on to our own day. The 
writers seem often overwhelmed by the largeness 
of the superficial area to be covered, and lose them- 
selves in a very wilderness of polysyllabic nonsense, 
of which perhaps Inwood’s work on the Erech- 
theum is as good an example as any. Or Chambers 
will say: ‘‘ The architect’s aim is to erect salu- 
brious edifices ’’ instead of “‘ to build healthy build- 
ings.”” We have this kind of thing still with us. 
I would have the President put all our writers for a 
space on a diet of one-syllabled words. 

There is, I think, no little danger in all this poly- 
syllabic vagueness. It is worth our while now and 
then to pause, as a profession, and consider where 
we are going and what we are aiming at. For, like 
parsons, we are over-cumbered with much serving. 
We run from committee to sub-committee, and 
from meeting to meeting, and have too little time 
for thought and for the exercise of that pondered 
skill which is after all our main title to considera- 
tion. It would, I suppose, be too much to hope 
that this should be the last paper read here for at 
In the midst of all this hurry and 
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least a year. 
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obvious “ busyness”’ we suffer from muddled 
ideas, muddled phrases and muddled standards of 
judgment. Nor are we alone in this. Consider the 
pronouncement of a distinguished American archi- 
tect on the subject of composition 

“When the plan has been well studied, then in 
the further development of the scheme we need 
only fill our minds and hearts with the spirit, the 
ideas, and the sentiments of our age, and study to 
interpret the plan, in view to reach the best 
results.” 

I can’t honestly feel that such a mental feast 
would seriously help this distinguished architect to 
clothe his general conception in a satisfactory gar- 
ment of form, and I don’t believe that is the way he 


does it. 


Our muddled phrases are a study in themselves. 
Take, for an example, the word “ classical.”” ‘This 
should mean, surely, “of or belonging to a 


iS classical for 
uggested later in 
chitecture to the 


vas all through 


standard.”’ Mediaeval architecture 
Sir Gilbert Scott. And, as will be 
this paper, the appeal of Roman a1 
architects of the Italian Renaissanc: 
less classical than romantic, less, that is, a reference 
to a standard of past achievement than a continual 
inspiration from a past of which they considered 
themselves the heirs, and with few or no restrictive 
covenants in the will. 

This point is made by M. Guadet in his work on 
architectural theory : “‘ The classic is not 
tion of date, country or school, It is anything that 
has won through the never-ending conflict of art, 
anything that retains the open admiration of all 
men. It is Shakespeare as well as Sophocles, the 
Parthenon and the amphitheatre, Notre Dame and 
Sta. Sophia, the Farnese Palace and the Louvre. 


il s' impose.” 


a ques- 


“ Le classique ne se décréte pas : 

This, perhaps, is not a very important point. 
But at the back of our confusion of thought is our 
And phrases are every- 
where with us doing duty for thought. ‘They are 
** Construc- 


equal confusion of phrase. 


scattered about our critical writings, 
tional function, scholarly, sumptuous, architec- 
tonic (that substitute for the 
simpler word “ architectural ’’), 
jargon of the atelier, 


loud-sounding 
and in the colder 
“ Solution of programme.” 
We have more words, but I am not sure that we 
have any clearer critical principles than Vasari, the 
contemporary critic of the Italian Renaissance, who 
could sum up Peruzzi’s achievement by saying that 
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“he never had an equal in works of architect: re 
seeing that, in addition to his other gifts, he c m- 
bined that profession with a good and beau: ‘1 
manner of painting,” or set the seal of public .p- 
proval on San Micheli’s great Venetian fortress, as 
follows : 


‘“* Wherefore that fortress, besides being marvcl- 
lous with regard to the site on which it is built, is 
also, from the beauty of its masonry and from 
its incredible cost, one of the most stupendous + hat 
there are in Europe at the present day.”’ 


Vasari had a Daily Mirror mind. It ts equal 
danger in our own day. 


What we are groping after is a standard of judg- 
ment, by which we can judge the works that are 
now being done, and which will colour our own 
mental processes in the travail of design. 

I may say at the outset that I don’t think we shall 
find it. ‘The whole question is subtle, complicated 
and elusive. But if in the course of our inquiry the 
eround ts cleared a little from a mass of debris, and 
the path a little opened for further search, the time 
will perhaps not have been spent in vain. 

It would be fair at this point to say that Iam very 
much indebted in the next part of my paper to 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of Humanism, 
certainly the most pregnant and closely reasoned 
examination of architectural theory that I have 
read, and one which would no doubt have made a 
greater stir if it had not been published so near to 
the date of the outbreak of the war. If anything | 
say sends any of you back to read him again, I shall 
be well content. I would also venture to remind 
you of Mr. Lionel Budden’s analysis of Croce’s 
Aesthetic, with his own contribution to theory as a 
development of it. Anything I have said about 
muddled phraseology certainly does not apply to 
this essay, which was recently awarded the Insti- 
tute medal. It is a model of pleading in the Court 
of Chancery. 

What we are groping after, as I have said, is a 
standard of judgment. And the first essential is to 
clear away a number of fallacies. I propose to give 
you a résumé of Mr. Scott’s handling of the five 
great fallacies with a few comments of my own. 
‘They are the Romantic fallacy, the Mechanical, the 
Ethical, the Biological, and the Academic. 


First, then, for the Romantic fallacy. 
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THEORIES CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC 


(1) THE Romantic FaLiacy 
ymanticism Scott defines, and I think well 
det nes, as a high development of sensibility to- 
wads the remote, as such. It idealises the distant, 
anc identifies beauty with what is unfamiliar. 

I'he Renaissance was itself a Romantic move- 
met, the idealisation of antiquity, stimulated by 
the revival of ancient poetry and the enthusiastic 
ant quarianism of Paduan scholars.” 

\\ hat is the difference between the romanticism 
of the Italian Renaissance and the romanticism of the 
Gothic Revival ? On certain conditions romanticism 
can express itself through the concrete arts. 

(1) ‘There must be no fundamental incongruity 
between the forms suggested by the romantic im- 
pulses and those current in architecture at the 
time. 

(2) The romantic impulse must come at a time 
when the art of form is vigorous enough for 
assimilation. 

(3) The technique and organisation required by 
the new ideal should be nearly identical with those 
of the existing forms of the art. 

Brunelleschi’s great dome is the outcome of a 
mind flushed with the inspiration of antiquity as he 
found it, and brooding on the problem in what he 
conceived to be the large and daring manner of the 
ancients, and yet working of necessity in the man- 
ner of his own day, a manner sufficiently vigorous 
and organised to assimilate the new and make it its 
own, and be itself insensibly modified in the pro- 
cess. At the time of the conscious revivals of 
Greek and medizval forms later, the old building 
art was not vigorous enough to absorb or to repel. 

From Romanticism, unabsorbed, arises the fal- 
lacy of regarding architecture as symbolic. ‘‘ Gothic 
art,” says one, “ witnesses to a nation in training, 
hunters, craftsmen, athletes.”” Or it is an “ ex- 
pression of infinity made imaginable,” or it is the 
embodiment of “ inspired ”’ democracy. ‘The asso- 
clative overtones, to borrow a phrase of Roger 
Fry’s, are made the whole of the matter, as in the 
house which J. C. Squire saw at twilight. 

“The house, that house, O now what change has 
come to it ? 

Its crude red-brick facade, its roof of slate ; 

What imperceptible swift hand has given it 

A new, a wonderful, a queenly state ?”’ 


No hand has altered it 


‘Only that loveliness is now accentuate 
And, as the dusk unveils the heaven’s deep cave, 
‘This small world’s feebleness fills me with awe 
again, 
And all man’s energies seem very brave. 


‘ And this mean edifice, which some dull architect 
Built for an ignorant earth-turning hind, 
‘Takes on the quality of that magnificent 
Unshakable dauntlessness of human kind.” 


Under the romantic influence, then, the interest 
in architecture is symbolic, and taste capricious. 
Later it grows into antiquarianism and pedantry, 
and the romantic impulse is shackled in fetters of 
standard and precedent. ‘The romantic becomes 
the classical, and dies. 

‘Yet it must not be said that ‘ association ’ has 
no place in architectural expression. ‘There are 
two elements in every experience of art. ‘The direct 
element includes our sense-experience and simple 
perception of form. Secondarily, there are associa- 
tions which the work awakes in the mind, our re- 
flections upon it, the fancies it calls up. Herein lies 
the cardinal difference between literature and archi- 
tecture. In literature, which uses a mode of expres- 
sion (/.e., language) where meaning or association is 
fixed, this meaning or association is the essence of 
the matter, and sound, rhythm, balance are only 
used as an aid to the sense. In architecture, which 
clothes itself in a language of form, the associations 
of this language are not the same for various minds, 
but are individual and determined by accidents of 
time and personality. ‘The mass, rhythm, balance, 
the sensuous experience of substance and form 
these here are the essence of the matter.”’ But,when 
once this order of priority is established, it should 
be recognised that these overtones of association 
have value. It would be absurd to demand, as a 
distinguished painter has recently demanded, that 
ve should limit our delight in an art to that function 
which is specific and peculiar to it. ‘Thus to isolate 
our experience is to impoverish it at every point. 
In the last resort we appreciate a work of art not by 
the single instrument of a specialised task, but with 
our whole personality.” 

Here Mr. Budden too tilts with Roger Fry, and 
in my judgment unhorses him. “ The whole busi- 
ness of architecture” as an art is not the “expres- 
sion of plastic ideas.’’ Architecture has to serve as 
the vehicle of intuitions that embody much more 
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besides. ‘‘ It must express qualities of character, of 
social and traditional significance. It is not only 
concerned with solid patterns. It takes a portion of 
the subject-matter common to all the arts and pre- 
sents it in a specific way.”’ 

A further aspect of the Romantic fallacy is a 
Nature worship, which inspired a school of poetry, 
but added confusion to architectural theory. 
Nature was the great source of all inspiration, intri- 
cate, strange, bold, irregular, in her visual aspects. 
That cocuos which the Greeks, after generations 
of conflict and wandering, sought out as their 
ideal, the Europeans in the security of their years 
of peace, were for throwing away. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield has dealt with Ruskin’s advice about the 
buttress and the dome. Perhaps a less superficial 
view of Nature, as a system of vast 
movements whereby the sun rises on the just and 
the unjust, and tides, harvests and stars calculably 
function, rather than as a landscape by Piranesi, 
would have reinforced that sense of order which 
was now to be so out of fashion. 

Even up to our own day Continental observers 
sum up our architecture as picturesque. In their 
view, that work, together with 
“* garden cities,” and the arts and crafts movement, 
is our main contribution to European self-expres- 
And no doubt there is sub- 


ordered 


aspect of our 


sion in these fields. 
stance in the views of disinterested observers. As a 
people we are lovers of the countryside very long 
before we are lovers of the works of man. And if, 
by cho:ce of colour and material and shape, we can, 
as it were, mute the cry of our brain’s new offspring, 
we are content. We do not herein quarrel with Mr. 
Scott’s view that ‘“‘ formal architecture is to the 
picturesque as the whole body of musical art to the 
lazy hum and vaguely occupying murmur of the 
summer fields.”” But we know that our fellow- 
countrymen (and perhaps sneakingly ourselves) 
prefer the “‘ summer fields.”’ 
(2) ‘THE MecHANICAL FALLacy. 

The Romantic fallacy has now less hold on us 
than the Mechanical. According to this view, archi- 
tecture is construction. ‘This is its special quality. 
It is by reference to these structural laws that archi- 
tectural standards must be fixed. ‘That architecture 
will be best where the construction is best and is 
most truthfully displayed. In the forefront here we 
meet Professor Lethaby, and with his slow ponder- 
ing and sudden explosions of candour and fire, he 
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is very nearly persuading us again and ag:n. 
“Only by being intensely real can we get back 
wonder into building once more.” “ ‘There is no 
beauty other than as the sum of certain obvio: sly 
desirable qualities, such as durability, masterly 
construction, and a score of other factors needful 
to a fine school of building.” “‘ It is absurd thit I 
should have been allowed to study cathedrals f: 5m 
Kirkwall to Rome ; it would be far better to have 
an equivalent knowledge of steel and concrete con- 
struction.” And he feels keenly how order and 
tidiness and cleanness are the first essentials (we 
are a long way now from the “ romantic ” point of 
view). 

And yet this clearing up the paper, and white- 
washing the walls, and straightening up that 
‘horrid mess at the corner of ‘Tottenham Court 
Road,” this 


‘* Assimilating all that’s sweet 
‘To a clean house in a clean street,” 


seems a somewhat frigid creed. Perhaps in our 
little day it is all we can aspire to. Perhaps we are 
wrong in hankering after Abana and Pharpar, and 
the waters of Jordan are all we are fit for. But at 
least it was not for these meagre tasks that Peruzzi 
laboured and Wren gave a life of unremitting toil 
for a paltry stipend crowned by intrigue and dis- 
missal. At least there is something more for others 
more fortunate than ourselves. And perhaps if 
Mr. Lethaby had studied steel and concrete instead 
of those cathedrals, he would have learnt how to do 
things, but not what to do. ‘The “ intensely real ” 
ship or machine holds him, and me, in awe, be- 
cause it is unfamiliar, but the chauffeur and the 
second mate make nothing of it. ‘That due balance 
in a single mind of mastery and wonder at once is 
rare indeed. Perhaps Conrad has it 1n the case of 
the ship. But to count on its growth as the result 
of a mechanical education is, at the Jowest, 
hazardous. 

At least, then, there is a case against this mechani- 
cal creed. Let us, with Mr. Scott, examine the view 
more in detail. 

‘‘ Superficial thinkers have founded their case 
for a definition of architecture as ‘ construc ion 
truthfully expressed ’ on the work of the middle 
ages. Do they mean that the esthetic impression 
of ‘truthfully expressed construction’ should bring 
home to us the primary constructive facts ? But our 
impression of a spire is as ‘ soaring,’ and a vault 
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as ‘springing.’ And this impression delights us. 
On the contrary, a consciousness of the weight and 
the struggle would probably oppress us. 

Or will they amend their definition and say that 
architectural beauty is essentially beauty of struc- 
ture, as such, a delight in the balance of forces, in 
pose, and support; and that the purpose and 
function of architectural form is to underline and 
emphasise this, to draw attention, as it were, to the 
chains which bind the unsleeping forces of gravita- 
tion ? If this were the source of our delight, we 
should prefer St. Paul’s brick cone to dominate 
Ludgate Hill. The outer dome would be wrong, 
not because it deceives, but because it removes 
from our notice an essential structural arrangement, 
and thus baulks us of a legitimate delight. If you 
prefer the present arrangement, as I must confess 
I do, it is evident that the consciousness of struc- 
ture and interplay of forces is not the sum-total of 
the matter. 

After all, structurally the most vital portions of 
any building are its foundations. No school of 
architecture, as far as I am aware, has emphasised 
them. 

We must be clear here between structural facts 
and structural emphasis. ‘The former have no place 
in the theory of architecture, which deals with the 
reaction of our senses to architectural form. A 
building must be structurally sound, or there may 
soon be nothing to theorise about. But that it is 
about to fall down cannot affect our zsthetic judg- 
ment of it, any more than that it is about to catch 
fire. It will no doubt affect our moral opinion of the 
man who built it. But it is important to keep modes 
of thought separate in matters of theory. 


“ As to structural emphasis, the art of architecture 
studies not structure itself, but the effect of struc- 
ture on the human spirit. Empirically, by instinct 
and example, it learns where to discard, where to 
conceal, where to emphasise, and where to imitate 
the facts of construction.” 

I am inclined to think, nevertheless, that struc- 
tural soundness is of more importance than here 
indicated : that it has a function, and an esthetic 
function, other than that of preserving to our notice 
the specimen we are examining: that it lies in 
some sense at the heart of things, and is an axiom 
which must be granted before we can even begin 
to allow our senses to react to the stimulus of the 
building forms. 


0 2 


(3) THe Eruicat FAavacy. 

The third of the five fallacies which Mr. Scott 
examines is that which he calls the Ethical fallacy, 
the judging of a building by the suggested charac- 
ter of those who built it. Nowadays, and for us, 
Mr. Ruskin’s point of attack is discredited and 
out of fashion. It is, indeed, a question which 
might well be examined, how far and in what way 
the character of the designer is mirrored in the 
character of the thing designed. Certainly their 
qualities do not exactly correspond. For example, 
a thin and ascetic building may be the outcome of 
the thin, ill-furnished mind of a voluptuary. Wren’s 
firm and patient character is hardly reflected in the 
gaiety and rich variety of his works, which spring 
from a well-furnished and eagerly questing mind. 
It is mental rather than moral character which is 
most immediately echoed in works of architecture. 
But this is an inquiry which is yet to be made. 

‘Yet we must not be unjust to Ruskin. He un- 
doubtedly raised the dignity of the subject, no less 
than he widened its appeal. He made architecture 
seem important, as no other critic had succeeded in 
doing. And in the second place, he maintained the 
principle that the arts must be justified by the way 
they make men feel ; and, apart from this, no canon 
of forms, academic, archzological or scientific, 
could claim any authority whatsoever over taste. 
This was an advance both upon the mechanical 
criticism, and the hieratic teaching of the schools. 

“The sharp reaction of our own day from this 
criticism of sentiment has led to a school of criti- 
cism where each form of artistic activity is sharply 
divided off both from other forms and from all con- 
tact with life. As a result, the appreciation of 
beauty, cut off from the rest of life, neither illu- 
minates experience nor draws from experience any 
profundities of its own. It extends an equable 
curiosity to the plans of Bramante and the furniture 
of Chippendale. It loses the power to interest 
others, to influence creation or control taste: it 
becomes small and desiccated. Dealing with vital 
human activities, it degenerates into connoisseur- 
ship.” For though the moral virtues of the man are 
not necessarily reflected in his works, and though 
it is illusory to argue back from a guess at his moral 
qualities to an estimate of the value of his works, 
nevertheless, from whatever source arising, fine 
building does carry in it qualities which affect us as 
moral qualities, dignity, generosity of space-line, 
reticence, almost a sense sometimes of comradeship, 
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aspiring hope and humble content. To shut our 
eyes to this, which is a part of our reaction to this 
particular stimulus, is not to simplify, but stultify, 
criticism. It was not with such eyes that Mr. 
Babbitt, in Sinclair Lewis’s book, looked out on a 
spring morning from his hill-top on to the town- 
ship lying below him. 

“‘ He could see the top of the Second National 
Tower, an Indiana limestone building of 35 
storeys. Its shining walls rose against an April sky, 
to a simple cornice like a streak of white fire. 
Integrity was in the tower and decision. It bore its 
strength lightly, as a tall soldier. As Babbitt stared, 
the nervousness was soothed from his face, his 
slack chin lifted in reverence. All he articulated was 
‘'That’s one lovely sight,’ but he was inspired by 
the rhythm of the city ; his love of it renewed. He 
held the tower as a temple spire of the religion of 
business, a faith passionate, exalted, surpassing 
common men.” 

(4) THE BroLocicaL FALiacy. 

It was hardly to be expected that architectural 
criticism should escape the overshadowing wing of 
the evolutionary theory. ‘‘ Growth, maturity, de- 
cadence became the keys to unlock all mysteries, 
alike of history and of art. Convenient, though 
often misleading, as a scheme for arranging the 
happenings of the past, it can be of no value as an 
instrument of criticism. For it is interested prim- 
arily in sequence, as such. It will criticise a man’s 
work by reference to his successor. But the values 
of art do not lie in the sequence, but in the indi- 
vidual terms. To Brunelleschi there was no Bram- 
ante: his architecture was not Bramante’s un- 
achieved, but his own fulfilled. It is not i 
and can never be, in value. If it has a standard at 
all in this regard, it must be a standard of compara- 
tive power to survive. But such a standard of judg- 
ment is not dealing with our subject-matter at all. 
The mere power of an architecture tradition to sur- 
vive—could we estimate it—might be a permanent 
quality, but hardly a relevant one. ‘The successive 
moments of an art are self-justified and self-com- 
plete. ‘To estimate one by reference to another is a 
dangerous method of criticism.” 


iterested = 


(5) THe AcaDemic FALLaAcy. 


We come last in Mr. Scott’s list to the Academic 
fallacy, the theory, that is, of a standard by their 
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likeness to which all things are to be judged (as the 
poor human bed tries to be an image of the “‘ idea! ” 
bed in Plato’s Republic). This was the universal 
attitude in our own country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. “ It is not to be supposed,” writes Chambers, 
“that the first restorers of the ancient manner of 
building could at once bring it to a degree of purity, 
incapable of further improvement.” - And again, 
“The antique is to the architect what nature is to 
the painter or sculptor—the source from which his 
chief knowledge must be collected, the model upon 
which his taste must be formed.” We are now per- 
haps less assured than were our ancestors as to the 
source of our inspiration, whether the ideal bed is 
to be Greek or Italian or mediaeval or even Jaco- 
bean ; but our critics are still ready to use the 
words “ pure,” “ scholarly,” ‘‘ academic,” imply- 
ing reference to a model laid up in heaven. Here 
ve come close to the question of architectural 
language, which will engage us shortly, but it may 
perhaps be said in passing that while an acadeni‘c 
tradition is fruitful, when allied to a living sense of 
art, academic theory is at all times barren. So it 
was, for example, in the Italian Renaissance. “On 
the recondite prescriptions of Vitruvius the human- 
ist architects fastened ; these they quoted, illus- 
trated, venerated, praised, and these they felt them- 
selves at total liberty to disregard. The seal ot 
scholarship was there, but, fortunately, the con- 
science of scholarship was lacking. Pedantry in 
that astonishing time was an ideal, an inspiration ; 
it was not a method.” 

Under the heading of the Academic fallacy may 
be grouped the views which reduce architectural 
beauty to order and to proportion. 

‘* Order makes intelligible, and assists our thought. 
But the act of clearly and quickly perceiving ugli- 
ness does not become more pleasant because it is 
quick. 

“The supporters of the theory of mathematical 
proportion are misled by a false analogy between 
proportion as a form of beauty and proportion as a 
mode of mathematics. Our esthetic taste is partly 
physical, and while mathematical proportion be- 
longs to the abstract intellect, zsthetic proportion 
is a preference in bodily sensation.” 
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There comes a moment in our reading of sys- 
tems of philosophy when we have watched our 
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author demolish system after system till the ground 
is cumbered with the corpses of his predecessors, 
and we take a deep breath for, lo! we have but to 
turn the page, and our feet will be on the road that 
all these poor blunderers sought and so convincingly 
failed to find. Now at last the little lamp of truth 
is to be lit, and our footsteps unerringly guided. 

I desire to raise no such false hopes in your 
breasts. Hitherto Mr. Geoffrey Scott, like Virgil, 
has guided our footsteps. It is his sword that has 
accounted for those corpses. I did but wield a little 
dagger, whiles. So I would beg you let not your 
expectations rise too high, or hope to see the clouds 
rolled away and all heaven revealed. 

We have found, if you have agreed so far, that 
architecture neither speaks nor can be judged by 
the language of romanticism ; and yet that over- 
tones of association cannot be excluded. 

‘Like a ship forever a-sail in the distance, 
thought the child, everywhere the great church of 
Chartres was visible, with the passing light or 
shadow upon its grey, weather-beaten surface.” 

We have seen that its structural facts are not the 
all-in-all of its appeal, and yet to ignore the oppor- 
tunity for emphasis which those facts afford is to 
deprive ourselves of a very potent weapon. 

We have seen that while architecture cannot be 
judged by moral standards, because that involves a 
confusion of thought, yet it must not be emptied of 
moral content, or walled away from the whole life 
of man. 

We have seen that while it may only be mislead- 
ing to classify, it is impossible to appraise, architec- 
ture by evolutionary standards. 

And we have seen lastly that, though we cannot 
put architecture to the inquisition of an unyielding 
creed, nevertheless a creed may be valuable as an 
inspiration. 

Hitherto we have considered the question from 
the outside, we have been concerned with results, 
with the works of architecture and with men’s 
opinions about them. Perhaps it will be helpful 
now to go inside, and see if we can track the mental 
processes which lead to these results. 
authority be needed for this, we are but following 
the example of Vitruvius. The poor “ evil- 
omened ”? Roman (as Guadet calls him) has been 
much misunderstood, because he put into one 
corner of his work some notes, and those rather 
inaccurate, on the orders of architecture. It is as 
though we would judge the Old ‘Testament solely 


And if 


on the merits of the Genealogies. But long before 
he comes to the orders, he gives his definition of the 
contents of architecture. Architecture, he says, is 
made up of six things. Four of these are external 
qualities, proportion, rhythm, symmetry, composi- 
tion (with a sub-heading of drawing-plan, elevation 
and perspective), and two of them mental qualities, 
“‘ meditation,’* which is “ careful study, applica- 
tion, watchfulness, with delight” (recalling the 
uel’ iSovqs of Aristotle’s Ethics), and “resourceful- 
ness,’’*} which is the “ solution of difficulties and 
vigorous reductions of new matter to order.” 

And Mr. Budden, in his recent essay, is equally 
interested in the mental process. “‘ Conceptions are 
the mental stuff of architecture ; all architectural 
works are the symbolic expressions of conceptions ; 
and the object of these works is, by expressive in- 
dication, to transmit the conceptions from the 
minds in which they have originated to the minds 
of others.”” What precisely is meant by the word 
“conceptions ” is, he writes, difficult to describe 
verbally. ‘‘ The image or idea must necessarily be a 
visual one, not a vision simply of pattern, of com- 
position in mass, line and space, but a vision which 
is informed by the essential spirit of the subject, 
by its purpose, structure, social significance and 
traditional heritage (according to the relative im- 
portance of each in the composition) : by its whole 
complex interest, in fact.”” These are the lines on 
which the mind functions. About beauty we are not 
to trouble ourselves. It is a quality resulting from 
this mental process if rightly conducted. We shall 
get into confusion if we first determine what beauty 
is, and then work back to consider the process which 
is to produce it. ‘To put his view in a simpler field 
of activity, the golf-course, if we learn how to 
swing, the ball will travel its two hundred yards, 
but by analysing the flight and distance of the ball, 
we shall never arrive at the way to swing. 

I think Mr. Budden’s views, so far as I can grasp 
them, are a reasonable and adequate statement of 
the mental process of architectural creation. And 
though you might feel that it is no less a true de- 
scription of a mental process which will issue in 
deplorable work—that the Crystal Palace was 
exactly so produced, and the Hotel Cecil—I 
think he would be able to point to a defect in the 


* Cogitatio: Cura studii plena et industriae vigilantiaeque 
cum voluptate. 

+ Inventio: Explicatio questionum obscurarum, ratioque 
novae rei vigore mobili reperta. 
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original vision, an over-emphasis here on social 
significance, or an under-emphasis there on tradi- 
tional heritage—and at any rate it will not produce 
an accidental and incoherent result, the little houses 
in Lewisham or the muddle at the corner of 'Totten- 
ham Court Road. 

But still, though he says we are not to take 
thought and be anxious—that if we act thus, beauty 
will be added unto us, we do feel anxious, we 
haven’t the faith, and beauty is rather important. 

Some hold that beauty will grow out of function, 
as a submarine, an aeroplane, a ship are beautiful. 
But what are the functions of a house? Shelter, 
they say, and labour-saving devices and cleanness 
and sunshine and drains—or some such modern 
summary. But herein is not all. Let us appeal again 
to Mr. Sinclair Lewis :— 

‘“‘ The Babbitts’ house was five years old. It was 
all competent and glossy. It had the best of taste, 
the best of inexpensive rugs, a simple and laudable 
architecture, and the latest conveniences. Through- 
out electricity took the place of candles and slat- 
ternly hearth-fires. In the halls were plugs for the 
vacuum cleaner, and in the living-room plugs for 
the piano-lamp, the electric fan. ‘The trim dining- 
room (with its admirable oak buffet, its leaded glass 
cupboard, its creamy plaster walls, its modest scene 
of a salmon expiring upon a pile of oysters) had 
plugs which supplied the electric percolator and 
the electric toaster. In fact, there was but one thing 
wrong. It was not a home.” 

For it must also be a background for the dream- 
ing of dreams. 

For Mr. Geoffrey Scott the key to beauty lies in 
humanism, as follows :— 

“The spaces, masses, lines of architecture, as 
perceived, are appearances. These appearances are 
related to human functions. These masses are 
capable, like ourselves, of pressure and resistance ; 
these lines might be our path, and our gesture. 
Thus, the appearance of instability awakens in us a 
physical memory, the condition of spirit which 
accompanied some actual experience of our own of 
thwarted effort, or incipient collapse. Or, on the 
other hand, we sympathise and identify ourselves 
with appearances which do not correspond to the 
structural facts, we soar with the spire, and are 
brooded over by swelling domes. The whole of 
architecture is unconsciously invested by us with 
human movements and human moods.” 
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In connection with this point of view it is inter 
esting to note that the act of drawing, which is t 
first overt act of creation, is after all but a gestur: 
used to link movement with shape. And this is the 
summary of his creed. ‘‘ Man as the savage first 
conceived him, as the mind of science still affirn 
is not the centre of the world. He is but one of her 
myriad products, more conscious than the rest, aiid 
more perplexed. He may cower before it, or study 
it impartially. It remains alien. Or he may con- 
struct, within the world as it is, the world as he 
would have it be. This is the way of humanism, in 
philosophy, in life, in the arts.” 

Interesting and suggestive as this theory is, it is 
perhaps likely to be more help to the critic than to 
the creator, and to the philosopher than either. 
These obscure promptings lie perhaps somewhere 
at the back of things. But as yet we lack, what Mr. 
Scott too desires, a psychology of architectural 
form, a tabulated examination, that is to say, into 
the question of what exactly are the architectural 
forms that are employed in works that have given 
indubitable pleasure, and how with variations in 
these our pleasure also can be found to vary. 

The problem of architectural form is peculiarly 
to the fore in the world to-day. Russia, in the recur- 
ring revolt against forms which are identified with 
a discredited past, is trying out of her inner con- 
sciousness to evolve an architecture that shall bear 
no relation to anything man has hitherto made, but 
shall somehow sum up the triumph of the idea of 
the electrically driven proletariat state. Holland is 
discontented with old shapes and playing with her 
bricks in all manner of new ways. Germany, on 
paper, at least, is experimenting with a new manner, 
where the function of the building is underlined by 
the shape, which is further to be conditioned by an 
unfettered use of the newer materials, steel, con- 
crete and glass. Of these new modes of expression 
there are yet too few examples for adequate criti 
cism. But at the back of them all seems to lie a 
certain hysteria, a hysteria from which, anyhow in 
theory, we are not ourselves free, of self-consciously 
striving to be “ of to-day.” With ourselves it takes 
perhaps more generally the view that we must not 
mislead posterity. With these other nations it is 
more a desire to make a clean sweep after the war. 
Sut posterity can take care of its own antiquari- 
anism. We can never be other than ourselves, and 
always recognisable, so far as is necessary. And is 
the world so very different that we need a complete 
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rc-orientation ? To Noah on Ararat, no doubt, 
changes would occur as desirable and necessary. 
But this desire for root and branch clearance is 
surely a little hysterical for us. Many minds, no 
doubt, and many points of view have been pro- 
foundly modified, but still we marry and are given 
in marriage, and there is even yet that old crowd 
at Fenchurch Street Station which Matthew Arnold 
remembers. 

It is no new world, that we need be in so great a 
fever not to lag behind what we imagine to be the 
spirit of the age. ‘“‘ An architect,” says Wren, 
‘ ought to be jealous of novelties . and to think 
his judges as well those that are to live five cen- 
turies after him, as those of h‘s own time. That 
which is commendable now for novelty will not be 
a new invention to posterity . . . but the glory of 
that which is good of itself is eternal.” 

It is no new world, but it lies with us in some 
degree to make it, with all the enthusiasm of the 
humanist, what we would have it. And to see a 
little more clearly through certain confusions and 
errors will help us on our way. As we read the 
works of M. Guadet or sit at the feet of those who 
derive their teaching from the French traditions, 
all this travailing in thought seems at times super- 
fluous. ‘“‘ Solve the programme.” ‘“ Seek your 
dominant, and be simple.” “ Architecture is the 
working up, for the satisfaction of material and 
moral needs, of the elements of construction.” 

And a great service has been done by this school 
of teaching, which insists on a survey of all the 
factors of the problem, the digesting of all the 
needs, spiritual as well as ma‘erial, the due balance 
of each against the other, as a preliminary before 
the conception can be allowed to take form in the 
mind. ‘This is how, in fac‘, we work. We concen- 
trate, I will not say precisely on the plan, as that 
implies a one-dimensional way of thought, but on 
that sense of shape, disposition, massing and spac- 
ing which in happy moments seems to grow out of 
a mind satura‘ed with the elements of the pro- 
gramme in its fullest sense. It is on this, the 
primary solution of the programme, that competi- 
tions are judged ; and this has the odd outcome 
that buildings which were built, to put it unphilo- 
sophically, on account of the merits of their plan, 
are for the rest of their life judged on the merits of 
their external appearance. No doubt it is true 
enough to say that this external appearance is in a 
real sense conditioned by the “ plan.” But we de- 


ceive ourselves if we hold that it is absolutely so 
conditioned. The “ plan” in its fullest sense, in 
which I include all spacing and massing and shaping 
generally, only gives it a start, sets it out on a cer- 
tain path. The dress is going to have an importance 
for ever after out of all proportion to its share in 
the original conception. I am sure it is now all to 
the good that we should concentrate, both in teach- 
ing and in practice, on what we might call the 
general conception, the primary solution of the pro- 
gramme. Here there is a reasonable foothold, and 
canons of criticism can gradually be established. 
But always in our judgments we must be alert to 
appreciate the whole of the programme, the “ be- 
soins moraux,” as well as “ materiels,” the low 
voices of sentiment or tradition no less, in their due 
measure, than the clarion calls of axis and mass. 
On these lines we may prosper. But all the time we 
shall acknowledge that the distinction between con- 
ception and dress is conventional. We may adopt it 
for convenience of thought, and even for con- 
venience of practice. But all the time we may be 
sure that we are falling short of our aim, until we 
can find the two fusing in our minds, until we can 
begin our solutions not only in terms of mass and 
shadow and line, but in terms of mass clothed in 
material of texture and colour, in terms of line 
definitely contoured. Athene must spring fully 
armed from the brain of the creator. 

I don’t know if you will quite see what I mean. 
It is difficult in these abstract matters not to be led 
away by metaphor and picture. But the question of 
what we call style in architecture is really indis- 
solubly connected with the question of the general 
conception. The advantage of times when all men 
draw from one source is that they can say so much 
more. They are using a language understood. 
Form becomes significant. Where Peruzzi omits an 
order, his friends will impute a motive. 

language is a system of understood meanings, 
the currency of thought. But its meanings merge 
and change more swiftly in architecture than in 
speech. What for Fra Giocondo was the ‘‘ Roman 
manner ”’ is for us, his successors, pearly with the 
dew of the fragile early Renaissance. We too have 
a language, a system of associated meanings. The 
very fallacies themselves which we have been ex- 
amining earlier in this paper are a potent source of 
such associations, here imbuing a particular set of 
shapes with romance or nobility or a hint of 
Pharisaism, there leading us to expect a certain 
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emphasis upon structural fact. It is all a language 
in the same sense, though not in the same degree, as 
a common style is a language. If we do not find the 
structural emphasis we shall ask why, just as 
Peruzzi’s friends would in his parallel case. But in 
degree it is a less dependable, less certain tongue. 
Its values shift and change, meanings come and go, 
and differ widely in different mental strata. But 
though the language is elastic and varying, we 
mustn’t lose sight of this great source of emphasis. 
To crown the hill with a spire is to speak in one 
idiom, to evoke a certain complex of emotions in our 
own fellow-countrymen : to crown it with a dome 
is to speak in another idiom, and arouse a different 
complex. Thus style is not indifferent. ‘The various 
forms are an instrument to our hand for the associa- 
tions, however illogical, they evoke, for the ideas, 
however fallacious, they currently stand for. Even 
Roger Fry, building his house with his eyes tight 
shut to associative values, cannot escape. Inevit- 
ably, if he is successful in his attempt, his work will, 
from its very unlikeness to others,evoke associations ; 
it will not be judged solely by its plastic values : 
it will carry a meaning: its meaning will be revolt. 

But the instability of this language, of the values 
of associative content, will make us use it with 
caution, will drive us back, whether we are con- 
scious of it or not, to a simplification of the style, of 
the idiom in which we have chosen in a particular 
case to work. We shall have less acroteria, and more 
serenity: less fanaticism about mouldings, and 
more quest of sheerness or mystery. And the neces- 
sities of our own time will contribute to this simpli- 
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fication. Where there is little to spend, effects will 
be simple. Perhaps a certain flatness and even 
grimness will grow naturally and gradually—not as 
the outcome of an ascetic mind, but arising almost 
of itself out of the materials at our disposal, and the 
craftsman’s widespread ideal of tidiness and finish. 
Perhaps, as has been held, ornament will die out, 
as tattooing has. 

We shall not then be half ashamed of styles, but 
use them as a language, a difficult and shifting 
language indeed, but not without meaning. Only a 
master can use it aright, but we shall all try to use it, 
so that we may speak to our fellows. 

But at the back of it all, and as the source of all 
our strength, we must keep in mind the permanent 
qualities of architecture, those that we sum up in the 
abstract phrases about mass and void and rhythm 
and line. ‘This is the language in which our first 
conceptions are clothed. In th’s language we can 
speak to our fellow-craftsmen, but not yet to our 
fellow-citizens. And, above all, we shall be con- 
scious of what I might call the “ all-roundness ”’ of 
architecture, its extraordinary privilege of taking a 
piece of space and making it its very own, of moulding 
the very envelope of this globe here and there to its 
own uses. Here the sun itself is our slave to cast 
shadows at our bidding, and the night comes to aid 
our mysteries or heighten our deliberate cosiness. 
Ours is a great privilege, to make the background 
of other men’s lives. But to wield so potent a spell 
needs a master of magic. If haply here and there 
we fall less far short than we had feared, we may be 
well content. 


Discussion 


THE PRESIDENT, MR 

Professor A. M. HIND, M.A., O.B.E. (Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, Oxford): It was with very great 
interest that I accepted your kind invitation to come 
this evening to hear this paper, and it now gives me 
equal pleasure to ask you to pass a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Newton for it. I particularly sympathise with his 
lamentation at the beginning concerning the enormous 
bulk of the literature on art subjects. I think all of us 
who work on any special side of the history of art, or 
the practice of the arts, feel the influence of that bulk. 
There has been far too much verbiage. In a sense, | 
think it is better to see a work of art and say “ I like 
it,” or “ I don’t like it,” than it is to go into very much 
criticism or analysis. Anelysis and criticism, or 
philosophy, constantly take us away from the actual 
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works of art. At Oxford one is up against a large pro- 
portion of men who are enormously interested in the 
philosophy of art, but who know very few works of art. 
If you approach art from that point of view, you almost 
certainly come to wrong conclusions ; and it has 
occurred to me to mention a personal experience of 
the last few months. A tiny daughter, who is pushed 
in a perambulator round Bayswater, has gradually 
realised these more romantic elements in architecture, 
and asks for conducted tours to see particular “ bells,” 
which she is interested in—she speaks of all church 
towers as “ bells,” because to her they are the recep- 
tacles of bells. She speaks with satisfaction of high 
towers like that of St. Matthew’s, and she says she 
does not like things such as the Greek Church. ‘There 
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is here the beginning of the instinctive love of things 
of beauty ; for the excrescences of architecture, which 
border on the romantic, and perhaps the least important 
side. The essence of architecture is not to supply 
towers and domes, but they are the things which are 
expressive of our instinctive love for things of beauty ; 
and architecture with the view of supplying you with 
a comfortable home is no better than engineering 
which supplies a bridge which you can walk across. 
So it is that added interest which gives virtue to great 
architecture, though the combination of true virtue on 
both sides is the thing to be aimed at in the end. I 
fee! the difficulty, with Mr. Newton, as to what the 
romantic is in architecture; it is an associational 
thing, it touches our human interest, and therefore 
romantic architecture is just as much in Greek and 
Roman as treated by the mind of the Renaissance 
architect and painter, as it is in medizval ; it depends 
on the uses and associations which have been bound up 
with particular buildings; and in that way it is, 
perhaps, even more the painter of architecture who is 
concerned with romance in architecture than the archi- 
tect himself. Another point in Mr. Newton’s address, 
a small point, which gave me great pleasure, was his 
reference to Vasari as *“‘ The Daily Mirror critic of the 
sixteenth century.” I prefer a critic of Vasari’s 
character, who makes the work of art live in your eyes, 
bringing it into relation to the lives of the people of his 
period. I prefer this kind of criticism to the philo- 
sophic treatment of art which one gets to-day from 
Croce. And one owes a tremendous debt te the 
simpler appreciators and chroniclers of art and life 
such as Vasari and Pepys. 

There is another reason for my having a special 
pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks. I wish, 
especially in relation to Oxford and my work there, to 
express our gratitude to this Institute’s Board of 
Education for their very kindly and helpful interest 
in the attempts which the Committee for the Fine Arts 
in Oxford is making to inaugurate in some way, and 
encourage, the study of architecturein Oxford. There 
are very few people in Oxford who desire a professional 
School of Architecture, and I also would deprecate it. 
If a man goes to Oxford or Cambridge his best oppor- 
tunity lies in the broadest education he can get there, 
and happy are the architects who have had that chance 
before they took up their professional work. So my 
definite aim in trying to get further pieces of art study 
in addition to the Slade Lectures, which have been 
hitherto regarded as outside the University curriculum, 
is to bring such pieces of study into relation to the 
Humanities at Oxford. The Modern History Board 
have recommended the suggested lectures on archi- 
tecture to the general Board of Faculties ; and I hope 
itis only a matter of a few weeks before we obtain the 
necessary grant of funds to start in the next University 


year. What adds greatly to my pleasure in hearing 
Mr. Newton to-night—and I do not think it is com- 
mitting any indiscretion to say it—is, that if the 
General Board grant the money, it is to Mr. Newton 
we shall look to inaugurate that study. This is the 
first time I have heard Mr. Newton, and I am certain 
we could not have a saner guide for men who are study- 
ing the Humanities, whether or not they are intending 
to take up architecture seriously lateron. The begin- 
ning is very important in regard to the general scope 
of study which might be set before students in Oxford 
in architecture before they take up their professional 
studies. Iam thinking of the dozen or more in Oxford 
at one time who may become architects later. And ] 
think that by careful consideration it will be possible 
for certain historical portions of the study to be taken 
in the University, and arrangements might perhaps be 
made by which the Institute would grant certain 
exemptions which would save the University man some 
time in his professional studies. Beyond that, in 
actual detail, I do not think that at present we wish to 
go. Butif we did so much, I think it would encourage 
more men to risk the spending of several years on the 
Humanities before taking up their strictly professional 
studies. 

Mr. 5S. 
of thanks. 

The PRESIDENT: I believe we are honoured 
to-night with the presence of Lord Justice Warrington, 
and if he will address us I am sure we shall be pleased 
to hear him. 

The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE WARRING- 
TON : I feel great hesitation in saying anything at all 
about the subject of this lecture. I am not an architect, 
though I hope I am a lover of art, and I have none of the 
technical art knowledge which would enable me to 
address such an audience as this. 

But may I say one word on one part of this extremely 
interesting lecture ? Itis that partin which Mr. Newton 
referred to the fallacy of structure. In architecture, to 
the ordinary layman, I think, structure has a very im- 
portant bearing, whether it be the material of which the 
building is built, or whether it be the style in which it is 
constructed. One says, instinctively, that a certain build- 
ing is built of the right material, that that building is 
built in a mode which is suitable to its surroundings ; 
and not only that, but it is built so that it will answer 
the purpose for which it is required. With regard to 
material, you have only to travel down the roads in the 
neighbourhood of London, whichis not astone country, 
and you will see at once that the materials of which the 
houses are built is the material near at hand, and it is 
the suitable material. Look at those fine old houses of 
the eighteenth century which border the road through 
Berkshire as you approach, and as you leave, Reading. 
Look at some of the houses which were built in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of London by the rich people 
at the end of the eighteenth century, merchants who 
had their houses in the suburbs and drove into the City 
every day. They suit the place where they are and the 
materials are appropriate. Then pass, as I frequently 
do—living in a brick country—the extreme borders of a 
brick country, to a country where stone is found. There 
you see the same kind of thing ; you would hate to see a 
brick house in that country ; it is the stone house which 
appeals to you there as being right. 

So, too, with construction. ‘There, to a large extent, 
the style of construction depends on the material. But 
I have always thought—though I may be wrong from 
the architect’s point of view—that for a home there is 
no house like the house built in the early part of the 
eighteenth century ; the plain square house, with at 
least all the best rooms looking one w iy. The point is, 
that beauty consists in the appropriateness of the style 
of building to the purpose for which it is required. I do 
not deprecate ornament, if it is consistent with the main 
purpose of the building. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure the audience will be 
interested in hearing a letter which has been 
from Mr. 
who at one time was very much in our midst here, and 
; whose utter- 


received 
Jaldwin Brown, a great architect and thinker 


who now chooses to live in Scotland, and 
ances are rarer than they used to be. 
19 April 1923. 

Dear Mr. MacA.istTEr,—I am much obliged to the Pre- 
sident and Council for so kindly sending me a card for the 
meeting on Monday night, when Mr. Newton is to read 
his Paper on “‘ Classical and Romantic,’”’ and I am very 
sorry that I cannot be present. The old days when one 
could with comparative ease ‘ run up to London ”’ are for 
me no more, as I am held now very closely by University 
and other work. I should have liked to be at the meeting, 
as the subject is one of much interest, and is often discussed, 
though most commonly from the literary point of view. I 
am inclined to think that the difference between Classical 
and Romantic is largely one of race. The southerner, with 
his clearsightedness and consciousness of self, contrasts 
with the northerner, who feels the attraction of the vague 
and unknown, and is capable of self-abandonment. We 
may compare the dispassionate accurate survey by Dante 
of his Inferno with the awful formlessness of Milton’s Hell, 
and remember that for the most part it was the French and 
the English who fought and died in the Crusades, while 
the sagacious Italians were working the profitable carrying 
trade between West and East. 

The difference seems to come out with special clearness 
as it is illustrated in architecture. I do not know if the 
younger members of the profession read Edward Freeman, 
the historian’s, History of Architecture. He brings out, I 
think, particularly well the difference between Classical and 
Romantic, as the two principles are embodied respectively 
in the Doric temple and the Gothic cathedral. He regards 
the one as the most perfect expression of the Hellenic 
genius, in that it is measured, defined, complete, and pre- 
sents itself to be seen on every side and in every part ; 
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while the medizval church embodies a suggestion of 
infinite. ‘‘ Place yourself,” he writes of the latter, “ where 
you will, the view is boundless, nothing occurs to for a 
limit on the eye in any direction ; interminable rows of 
columns branch away to every point, arch is seen throuch 
arch, every feature suggests something beyond itself. Stand 
a little west of the rood screen ; you see into the transep is, 


but you see not their full length ; the eye is caught by their 
eastern arcades, suggestive of the aisles and chapels beyond. 
If the rood screen is pierced, you see the choir stretch ng 
before you, the slim arches beyond the high altar giving a 


faint glimpse of chapels yet far away, or the mighty rere os 
proclaiming, while concealing, their existence ; or if all this 
is completely hidden, you at least see the roof-line stret-h- 
ing on till it is lost in the distant perspective. Above, the 
roof must bound your vision ; but here the whole temple 
seems rising heavenwards, and beneath the lantern a 
glimpse is given of a still loftier height, a glimpse only of a 
height which might be absolutely boundless. Even th« 
apertures of the triforium, and the narrow passages of the 
highest range, give a hint of something yet further, of inicr- 
minable mazes leading you know not whither. fs 

The French, of course, are blended of south and nx 
and the logical consistency of their Gothic construction is a 
southern trait, but I always feel that it is the romantic spirit 
of the north which really rules in Gothic art. 

We are well off here, in Edinburgh, for testing this, for 
while we have our good classical pieces we possess also in 
the interior of St. Giles’sacuriously good illustration of the 
point Freeman makes. From the strictly architectural point 
of view the church is unimportant, yet I know of no build- 
ing of the kind that, from the numbex and distribution of its 
spaces, gives more effectively this impression of distance 
beyond distance, of an unknown something round every 
corner, of perspective and light and shade that are always 
full of new suggestion. 

I hope there will be a good discussion on the Paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. BALDWIN Brown. 

Mr. F. R. HIORNS [F.]: Lamsure we are all agreed 
that an abstract subject such as Mr. Newton has brought 
forward to-night is one which it is very difficult to dis- 
cuss. But I also feel that it does merit discussion, and 
that is my only reason for interposing remarks of my 
own. And we are all under the very great difficulty of 
having had no idea of the way in which Mr. Newton 
would treat his subject. 

In the course of his Paper Mr. Newton referred to 
the importance and the value of a study of traditional 
styles of art, and I thought, also, he rather suggested it 
was important for us to develop a style of our own 
to-day. I was alittle surprised at that, because it seemed 
that, about a generation ago, we realised that a great 
deal more attention was paid to the study of styles and 
the application of dead styles than should be, and that 
it was rather a thing we should endeavour to forget. But 
another question Mr. Newton referred to was the de- 
sirability of our trying to arrive at some standard of 
criticism for modern buildings, and that is a very in- 
teresting subject for thought. I am sure we realise the 
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in portance of everyone, and especially architects, study- 
in the great styles of past ages, from Egyptian work, 
such as we see in Mr. Walcot’s drawings on the walls, 
to he Greek, the Roman, works of the Early Christian, 
icdiaeval and Renaissance periods, and so on to the 
present day. But I always feel that while it is very 
necessary for us, as architects, to have a generally com- 
pi.te knowledge of the great work of past ages, our use 
of these traditional decorative styles, if one may put it 
so, should, in relation to our own work, be applied 
unconsciously rather than consciously. I think that all 
great art is really one thing, whether it be European or 
Asiatic, and wherever we take it from; there are certain 
root principles, which apply to them all, from which we 
learn things of value to us at the present day. But any 
attempt to work in the style of a past period is, it seems 
to me, wrong, because a building should really, and 
above all things, be designed suitably for its purpose, 
which can only be done when we look at the problem 
essentially from the standpoint of present-day require- 
ments. In attempting, moreover, to apply a standard to 
buildings we must certainly have regard to their setting, 
which is, of course, the essential basis of the attention 
we now pay to town-planning. And we should con- 
scientiously seek to see that our buildings are designed 
in such a way that they fulfil their purpose in the best 
manner, and that they are expressed as architecture in 
terms of the finest craftsmanship we can produce. 
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| am sure we are indebted to Mr. Newton for bringing 
forward this subject ; and it is of especial interest to the 
younger men, because it has always seemed to me that 
one of the defects of the ‘* Beaux-Arts ” method of edu- 
cation is that there is rather a danger of attempting to 
express design in building in terms of the temple or the 
palace, which means a danger of not placing the problem 
on its merits, and of being too consciously and un- 
naturally influenced by past work. I feel that, while we 
should seek to learn from the past all that is essentially 
important, we should, in our attempts to design build- 
ings at the present day, concentrate on feeling and ex- 


pressing in the most direct way what is the problem of 


the moment. 

\fr. H. S. G. BUTLER [A.]: The last speaker said 
this paper should appeal particularly to the younger 
men. I know most of the work he has referred to, and it 
Was that remark which made me rise. I have read Mr. 
Scott’s book about fourteen times ; I had to review it 
for the Burlington Magazine. It was rather a tiresome 
book, because the language is so mellifluous that it 
rather sweeps one away. And, as Mr. Newton faintly 
suggested, the destruction is so terrific that you expect 
rather more constructive thought at the end. But I 
know Mr, Scott personally, and he will not perhaps 
mind my saying these things. 


With regard to the mental process in connection 
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with architecture, it has amused me to think about it. 
My conclusions are as follows: Mr. Lionel Budden 
said that we have conceptions which, when we bring 
them out so as to be enjoyed by other people, auto- 
matically achieve beauty by doing that, by what he calls 
“the correspondence in unity ” between the concep- 
tion and the thing which is produced. I thought about 
that for some weeks, and failed to understand it. I do 
not quite know what he means by “ the correspondence 
in unity,” except that if you take what Hegel says and 
what Mrs. Russell Barrington, Mr. Roger Fry and 
Mr. Felix Clay say, and boil them all up and think 
about it, you will arrive at something like this : Firstly, 
beauty does not exist ; it is an zsthetic value. That is 
Mr. Clay’s idea. It is rather a disturbing thought. 
When I first grasped it, I was disappointed to think 
there was not such a thing as beauty in noble statues 
and great buildings and wonderful paintings ; that they 
were, after all, like legs of mutton, quite dull things and 
that somebody had taken particular pains to make them, 
and that was all. However, perhaps in a weak moment, 
Clay said esthetic value is due to some particular 
quality in the object, to which we attach esthetic value ; 
so, after all, there is a particular quality to analyse. And 
if you think about that for a long time I suppose it is 
what Mr. Budden called unity, and what I call har- 
monious unity, even if there is redundance in these two 
words ; because I think that together they suggest what 
we all feel when we have achieved a jolly bit of design, 
that it is a serene result of a lot of conflicting thoughts, 
feelings and ideas and goings-on on paper. If that is 
beauty, we might define it as zsthetic value which we 
attach to an object for the particular quality in it of 
harmonious unity ; and art is the apparatus which ex- 
hibits in physical phenomena, pictures, statues, build- 
ings, and so on, that quality of harmonious unity, and 
that is really the very inside of beauty. If I might go 
on, I should add the terrible subject of what is called 
significance, which many people have wrangled about. 
Mr. Beil confused it, I think, in his book on art, by 
talking about significant form, and he emphasised and 
insisted that it was only pattern which mattered. It is 
the post-impressionist creed. But I think part of the 
esthetic value which we attach to objects for their 
beauty is due to the significance of the form, the vague 
significance suggesting mass, or weight, or movement, 
or strength, or subtlety, or speed, not the significance 
which the person who built Fonthill attached to battle- 
ments. That beauty may therefore be more elaborately 
defined as the esthetic value which we attach to objects 
for their quality of harmonious unity, with the proper 
significance which is due to that object ; which is the 
beginning of what the speaker before the last was per- 
haps suggesting when he talked about fitness and ap- 
pearance of fitness, because in the art of architecture, as 
in all arts, it is a matter of appearances. ‘That is what 
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we might call the appearance of propriety, the pro- 
priety which Vitruvius wrote about. 

Mr. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]: I would 
like to add my tribute of admiration for the paper which 
we have heard this evening. In saying that, I would 
emphasise the delightful exposition we had in that book 
which the last speaker told us he has read fourteen 
times. I think I have read The Architecture of Hu- 
manism about six times ; and always when I read it I 
picture to myself the room behind this one, where an 
eminent member of the Institute was found with that 
book in front of him. He was turning over the pages in 
a listless way, and then he shut the book up and said, 
“I can’t make out what it is all about.” That appears 
to have been the attitude adopted by many of our 
members towards philosophic criticism ten years ago. 
Weare this evening carrying on,in asubtleway,adiscus- 
sion on esthetics, a thing I have not heard here before. 
Croce has been mentioned this evening, and my secon- 
dary object in rising was to emphasise the importance 
of that name with reference to the revelation of zsthetic 
thought which is taking place nowadays. We have 
Scott—Croce with a difference; we have Lionel 
Budden—Croce with a difference ; and now we have 
Newton—Croce with a difference. We have also Aber- 
crombie and many other writers rather imbued with 
Croce, writers on the plastic arts, on painting, and 
music also. Consequently we should, I think, as mem- 
bers of the Institute, pay more attention to a very re- 
markable pronouncement by an Italian philosopher, 
who, although he writes in rather a difficult way on 
a very difficult subject, is well worth studying. Because, 
if we can get a glimmering of what he is driving at, and 


what Geoffrey Scott is driving at in his Architecture of 


Humanism, we shall find our way out of the morass 1n 
which we have got on xsthetics in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If we can get hold of Croce’s idea that zsthetics 
must be regarded as a separate thing, apart from ethics 
and logic, we shall be on better ground. I differ from 
the suggestion of the mover of the motion that philoso- 
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phy does not count for much ; because if we had |.ad 
during the last generation a more philosophic sid 
careful way of looking at esthetics, and a grea er 
intention to define our meanings, we should not hive 
struggled along so aimlessly as we did with the Gothic 
Revival. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Newton knows me \ell 
enough, and some of you know me well enough to know 
that there is a very great deal I should like to say to \ir. 
Newton about his paper. But I have no wish to shadow 
the declining weeks of my Presidency by becoming 
seriously unpopular ; consequently I propose to let you 
off entirely. 

But there is one thing I should like to say with refer- 
ence to Professor Hind’s remarks. As an old Oxford 
man who, by the accident of life, has become an archi- 
tect, I should like to tell him how very greatly we value 
what he said about a close touch between that Univer- 
sity and this Institute (that has been brought about by 
our very happy conference with him and his Fellows on 
the subject of the establishment of his teaching of 
architecture in Oxford); and particularly by the view 
that he takes as to the nature of what that teaching 
should be. We arein accord with him, and we here 
rejoice in the fact that we have been consulted in the 
matter, and in the extremely gracious way in which 
whatever overtures we have been able to make have 
been received there. 

Mr. Newton’s paper has given us very great pleasure. 
It has surpassed my expectations, and I look forward 
with pleasure to reading it over carefully and pondering 
it at leisure. | now put the vote of thanks, which I hope 
you will receive with acclamation. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. NEWTON (in reply) : I can only thank you for 
the very patient way in which you have listened to a 
rather hoarse voice for an hour. I do not think that 
one can really settle these philosophical problems, as it 
were, all at once. I thank you very much for the way 
in which you have listened to me. 
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1752-1835 


BY W. HILTON NASH [F] 


S the “ passing of Regent Street ” is now going 
on rapidly, it may not be out of place to record 
some interesting facts relating to it, and also of 
its architect, John Nash. 

The Georgian era brought into being many archi- 
tects of note, but perhaps no other of them had the genius 
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and at the same time meet the views of the employers, 
by paying also strict regard to convenience and 
economy. Architecture in this respect is the most com- 
plex of the fine arts, and demands versatility of talent, 
a combination of genius with common sense, and also 
taste with practical experience.” 





PORTRAIT OF JOHN NASH BY SiR ‘THOMAS 


of organisation, and the power of carrying out a great 
conception, like that of the architect of Regent Street 
and the adjacent buildings. The art of architecture com- 
bines not only that of design, but the faculty of business, 
as the architect of one of the villas in Regent’s Park 
said: ‘* The architect is constantly meeting with 
obstacles and impediments which rarely become known 
to the public ; works are subjected to criticisms the 
most unreasonable. The great difficulty for those en- 
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It is generally believed that John Nash was born in 
1752, of Welsh parents, at Cardigan in Wales, and died 
in 1835, at his house at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, at 
the age of 83, thus adding another to the number of 
octogenarian architects. Little is known of his early 
life, and Benjamin Ferrey, who wrote later in his 
Recollections of A. W. Pug n, contradicts the assertion 
that he was born in Wales, and states that he was born 
in London, and that his parents, having some private 








gaged in the profession is to please the eye of the critic 
\ large photograph of this portrait was secured for the Ins 
Art, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 





titute by Mr. C. F. Bell, tre keeper of the Department of Fine 
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fortune, were able to place their son with Sir Robert 
Taylor, the leading architect of the day. He had a 
daughter named Anne, who is often alluded to in his 
correspondence with Sir John Soane as ‘* Sweet Anne 
Page.” 

The house which he first occupied in London was 
29, Dover Street, and later, when Regent Street was 
built, he removed to No. 14, Regent Street, where he 
had a large gallery of pictures and statuary. There is 
no doubt that he employed the large success gained by 
his practice in adding to his collection, and he is known 
to have engaged four artists in Rome to copy the best 
paintings of Raphael in the Vatican, for which he 
obtained the sanction of the Pope. 

When Nash first started in practice is not known, 
but he was associated with many of the leading archi- 
tects of the day, including G. S. Repton, John Soane, 
and Smirke. Those who were his pupils at his office in 
Regent Street speak feelingly of him for his constant 
kind and considerate treatment. He often invited them 
to his home which he built at East Cowes, known as 
East Cowes Castle. ‘The arrangement of his office, 
where each assistant had his private desk and compart- 
ment, showed that he had some consideration for the 
comfort of his staff. 

It has been stated that perhaps no professional man 
ever obtained greater success in his pursuits than this 
architect, and he was often called “‘ the great John 
Nash,” and caused a good deal of jealousy among his 
contemporaries by being the especial friend of the 
Prince Regent. As his private architect he rebuilt 
Buckingham House, which was afterwards called Buck- 
ingham Palace, and also the Pavilion at Brighton, and 
made alterations and additions to Windsor Castle. 

The Government business which was under the con- 
trol of the Board of Works was put into the hands of 
three architects, Nash, Smirke, and Soane. On the 
death of George IV, Soane was employed by William IV, 
who eventually knighted him. 

Augustus Charles Pugin was one of Nash’s assistants. 
It appears that the architect had advertised for an 
assistant, preferably a foreigner (why is not certain), 
and when Pugin appeared in answer to the advertise- 
ment he was ushered into a room where there was a 
foreign nobleman who was also an applicant. Pugin 
himself was a French refugee, and possibly Nash 
wanted an assistant with a knowledge of French, in 
which language he himself was deficient. At this period 
there was a mania for building noblemen’s mansions 
in a Gothic or castellated style, and Pugin’s new em- 
ployer advised him to study Gothic, as there were no 
books from which details could be supplied. Pugin 
entered into the idea so heartily that he was able eventu- 
ally to produce his well-known books on Gothic 
Architecture. 
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Nash may in some sense claim to be the founder of 
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the Gothic revival, for if he had not sent Pugin on | is 
travels to sketch and study Gothic detail, the revival 
might have been delayed for many years, or might ot 
have come at all. Pugin’s books had undoubtedly ¢ 
great influence on the minds of the architects of tiiat 
period, 

The earlier Georgian period produced finer work 
art than those erected at the beginning of the ni 
teenth century, and when Nash commenced pract 
it must be remembered that the prevailing taste was fo 
Greek, or at any rate Classic, architecture. Little efi 
was, however, made to modify the antique types to ; 
modern requirements and the rigour of our north 
climate. Well-proportioned porticoes without any 
reference to their positions, and pediments where roofs 
could never exist, were continually being erected. ‘Ihe 
same thing took place later in the Gothic revival, 
though not to so great an extent, and a consistent plan 
was sacrificed to producing what was called a “ pretty 
effect.” Small windows were used so as to give a 
monastic appearance, and the gloom of the London 
Law Courts helped to bring Gothic into disrepute. 

It was fortunate that Nash did not fall into the 
errors, and his buildings were eminently suitable to the 
times, though the planning would not satisfy modern 
ideas. His construction is generally sound, and though 
his buildings in Regent Street were coated with plaster, 
there was no scamping of the brickwork underneath. 

Sanitary science was then in its infancy, and the fine 
blocks of buildings and terraces which he built round 
Regent’s Park were deficient in bathrooms, and lava- 
tory accommodation was frequently placed in the 
middle of the house, with no external ventilation. It 
seems that bathrooms and due regard to sanitation 
came in with the Gothic revival. 

Some writers assert that Nash was a miniature painter 
and also that he painted theatrical scenery, but this is 
probably incorrect, and they have possibly confused 
him with Edward Nash, who lived at this period and 
had considerable skill as a miniature painter, and was a 
pupil of Shelley. He is mentioned in Dr. Williamson’s 
work on miniature painters. He was a great-uncle of 
the present writer, and painted many portraits of the 
Rajahs and potentates in India. 

Nash was a man of large conceptions and enterprise. 
He was the friend and private architect to George IV, 
and it was due to his influence with the King when 
Prince Regent that Regent Street was formed, cutting 
through a mass of mean and squalid streets, and making 
the West End of London worthy of a great metropolis. 
He was masterly at laying out gardens and towns, as !s 
shown by the way in which he laid out Marylebone 
Park, afterwards called Regent’s Park. He obtained a 
pre-eminence in the arrangement of masses and general 
artistic effect, which in those days seemed somewhat 
lacking. ‘The design for laying out Regent’s Park was 
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o tained in competition. Two other plans are shown in 
\Vhite’s book on London improvements—one by a 
nan named Chawner, and one by White himself. 

The laying out of Regent Street is perhaps Nash’s 
g. eatest work. He did not forget that in designing a new 
sireet it should be considered as a complete whole. 

Some of the streets in Paris, such as the Rue Lafa- 
yette, exhibit this characteristic, but the latter, grand as 
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Senior United Service Club. 

Regent’s Park Terraces. 

The Quadrant, Regent Street. 

British Artists’ Gallery (with J. Elmes). 

East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight. 

Gracefield Lodge, Kilkenny, for Mrs. Kavanagh. 
Loughcooter, Co. Galway. 


Roscommon, Co. Roscommon. 
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PLAN OF THE IMPROVEMENTS AT REGENT’S PARK, DESIGNED BY JOHN NasH 


it is, is monotonous, and should have been divided into 
blocks as we see in Regent Street. The Avenue de 
|’Opéra was not designed by one architect, but the work 
was carefully controlled, and each new block had to 
nform with the opposite buildings. 
“The following is a list of John Nash’s principal 
buildings :— 
Haymarket Theatre (with G. S. Repton). 
Buckingham Palace. 


Strabally, Ireland. 

Kenturch Park, Herefordshire (castellated). 
Garmston, Herefordshire (castellated). 
Ingestre Hall. 

Duke of Richmond’s Villa. 

Guildhall, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

St. Mary’s Church, Haggerston. 

All Souls’ Church, Langham Place. 
Childwall Hall, Lancashire. 
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CUMBERLAND TERRACE, REGENT’S PARK 


A Plate dedicated to John Nash, Architect to the King, from Shepherd’s Metropolitan Improvements 
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II. 
REGENT STREET AND THE QUADRANT. 

\bout the year 1812 there seems to have been a 
desire to make a wide street from Carlton House to 
Marylebone Park. The Prince Regent was heartily in 
favour of the scheme, in which he showed his insight, for 
it must be remembered that although he was given over 
to the pleasures of life he was naturally a very shrewd 
man, and in many ways gave evidence of this. The 
streets that were demolished to make room for the new 
street were St. Alban’s Street and a nest of small streets 
known as St. James’s Market. The new street was com- 
pleted seven years after the Act was passed, of which 
more will be said hereafter. The original plan does 
not seem to have included the Quadrant, as shown 
on the plan by Wyattville. It is said that the Prince 
asked Nash how he would get over the connection 
between the upper and lower part of Regent Street, 
and Nash took his pencil and drew the curve which 
now forms the Quadrant. It seems a very simple 
solution, but like many simple things does not seem to 
have been thought of before. It reminds us of the story 
told of Bramante when he submitted his design for the 
great dome of the Cathedral at Florence (a story which 
is often attributed to Columbus). He asked for an egg 
to be brought and then asked each member of the Com- 
mittee to make it stand on its end. On their failing to 
do this, Bramante took a knife and struck off the end of 
the egg, and stood it on the table. “‘ Oh, we can do 
that,’ said the Committee. ‘“ Yes,’ said Bramante, 
“and so you will say when you have seen my dome.” 

The Quadrant had originally handsome colonnades 
in front of the shops, but these not only darkened 
the shops, but afforded a promenade for the loose 
women who frequented that part of the town. The 
columns were taken down some years after erec- 
tion, in 1848, and the fagade was altered by Penne- 
thorne. By the removal of the columns the whole 
beauty of the fagade was destroyed. 

The clearing away of the filthy and narrow streets 
which stood between Pall Mall and the New Road, 
Marylebone, and which were destitute of sewers and 
contained a honeycomb of cesspools, was a work of 
great magnitude and sanitary welfare, and was one of 
the greatest London improvements since the time of 
Charles I]. The great sewer which extends from 
Portland Place to Whitehall may be said to rival the 
great Cloaca Maxima which served for the draining 
of Rome, and the buildings round Regent’s Park 
could not have been drained unless this sewer had 
been constructed. 

‘The purchasing of the various properties in the line 
of the new street was a serious undertaking, and the 
cost was enormous. The author formerly possessed 
several of the architect’s reports and valuations, which 
have unfortunately been mislaid. If it had not been for 


the royal patronage and help he received, the task would 
in those days have been almost impossible, and it re- 
minds one of the improvements carried out under the 
great Baron Haussmann in Paris in the time of 
Napoleon III. 

The architects who furnished designs for the various 
buildings included Sir John Soane, Decimus Burton, 
Smirke, and Abraham ; but the general scheme and 
the design of the fagade were left to Nash, as the 
architect to the Commissioners. 

It is to Nash’s credit that he allowed the lessees to 
appoint their own architect, on the condition that the 
houses were to be faced with cement. This appears 
strange and arbitrary, but it must be borne in mind 
that stone in those days was difficult to procure and 
very expensive, so that if the houses had been stone- 
fronted the lessees would have been put to consider- 
able expense, and the street could not have been com- 
pleted in the short space of seven years. This constant 
use of stucco gave rise to the well-known epigram : 


‘“‘ Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d, 
For of marble he left what of brick he had found, 
But is not our Nash too a very great Master, 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster.” 


One cannot entirely denounce the use of plaster, as 
if itis well done and frequently painted, it is a very good 
material for use in London. Look at some of the gloomy 
streets, such as Baker Street and Harley Street, where 
the brickwork is black with a coating of soot. If these 
streets had been built like Regent Street, and the fronts 
painted every three or four years, they would have had 
a cheerful appearance ; and, in spite of the doctors, 
Harley Street might not have obtained the designation 
of the “ Valley of the Shadow.” Nash certainly did 
much to promote what has been called “‘ cementitious 
architecture,”’ and almost all his works in London were 
in imitation of the forms originally designed for stone. 
This also may be seen in the works of Palladio at 
Vicenza, which owing to neglect are now in a deplorable 
condition. The impression on the mind of stone details 
is no doubt somewhat depressing, and the falsity of 
effect cannot lead to truth in construction. In Regent 
Street the facades were built in Roman cement and 
mastic, and where they have been properly treated have 
lasted well for nearly a hundred years. John Nash says : 
‘* In setting out the new street there were difficulties and 
circumstances which made it most advisable to make 
the street in the line it now is. If a straight line had 
been continued from the Regent’s Park to Carlton 
House, it would have passed through St. Giles, leaving 
all the bad streets between the new street and the 
respectable streets at the West end of the town, through 
which the persons residing in the better street and the 
Members going to the House of Commons and the 
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House of Lords must pass before they can use the new 
street. Informing that street my purpose was, that the 
new street should cross the eastern entrance to all the 
streets occupied by the higher classes, and to leave out 
to the east all the bad streets, and as a sailor would 
express himself, to hug all the avenues that went to 
good streets, to effect which is the cause of the line the 
new street exhibits.” 

He says, further, he received no remuneration for 
building the Quadrant. “ The Quadrant was built by 
myself ; I took the ground of the Quadrant, being a 
peculiar sort of building it was obliged to be erected at 
once, and the speculation was too great for one person. 
I therefore entered into it and took the ground at the 
price it was offered to others. I then formed the design 
and let it out to a set of builders, and advanced a large 
sum of money to enable them to build, to the tune of 
£60,000. I do not think the Quadrant would ever have 
been carried into execution in any other way.”’— 
22 April 1828. 

He was badly remunerated for his work on the new 
street, and he says: ‘“ I will tell the Committee what I 
was obliged to do for that fee (one half-year’s ground 
rent), and is not one-fourth of the charge Mr. Cockerell 
put down. I negociate the original purchase of the 
ground, negociate the letting of the ground, make the 
design for the elevations ; I set out the ground for 
building, I superintend it in the general way during 
execution, I draw the plans on the Leases ; for all which 
I receive a fee of half a year’s ground rent and sup- 
posing I let a plot of ground for a house, say for twenty 
guineas a year, I receive ten for it.” 

As Professor Reilly says in his article on ‘‘ London 
Streets and their Recent Buildings,” the completion of 
his friend John Nash’s scheme must have been for 
George IV a veritable triumph. Without moving out 
of doors he could view from the windows of Carlton 
House the lower part of the street to Regent Circus. 
From this point the noble sweep of the Quadrant would 
not be visible, yet enough could be seen to show that at 
the King’s bidding Nash had planned the finest street 
in the metropolis. The effect of the fresh plastered 
buildings in place of the dirty brick erections which 
formerly occupied the site must have seemed as if a 
magician’s wand had been waved. 

The United Service Club in Waterloo Place designed 
by Nash and the Atheneum Club by Decimus Burton 
on the opposite corner show what two great architects 
could achieve by the simple treatment of masses with- 
out any unnecessary adjuncts with which the present- 
day architect is wont to encumber his buildings. 

The Haymarket Theatre with its noble portico was 
designed by Nash, in conjunction with G. S. Repton, 
who was occasionally joined with him in his work. 

ALL Souts’ CuurcH.—Great discussion took place 
and much satire was launched at the design for All 
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Souls’ Church, Langham Place, and, as Britton say 
“It was animadverted on with more severity than 
justice, and more satire than fair criticism. It is so very 
easy to criticise an architectural design, but the crivic 
if called upon to design something better would f.il 
lamentably.”” Someone once told a critic that he knew 
nothing about the subject he was commenting on, and 
he replied: “* I cannot lay an egg like a hen, but there 
is no doubt I am a much better judge than a hen of an 
omelette.” 

This church was caricatured in the Press and dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, but it has survived, 
and is now considered as part of the scheme in the 
rebuilding of Regent Street, and it cannot be criticised 
as an insulated edifice. Placed immediately at an obtuse 
angle formed by Regent Street and Langham Place, it 
was desirable that it should end the vista and take thie 
eye off an awkward angle. The spire, however, seems 
hardly appropriate to a classical composition, but the 
circular peripteral portico, almost detached from the 
body of the edifice, is not without distinction. ‘The 
church was built at the expense of the Government, and 
cost £16,000. 


Il. 


In the days when George IV was Prince Regent his 
chief residence was Carlton House; it was stated by 
the Duke of Wellington that the Royal Palaces were not 
suitable to the dignity of the Crown, and it was thought 
that a more fitting residence should be at once erected. 

The Prince Regent was continually moving from his 
London Palaces to the Pavilion at Brighton, driving 
down in his coach with a merry party on board, and it 
may be asserted that with all his failings he was an 
admirable whip, and on account of the steep gradients 
in parts of the road between London and Brighton the 
road, at his request, was cut away and lowered, as we 
can witness at the present day at Sutton and Reigate. 
Carlton House then stood in what is now Waterloo 
Place, between the Athenzeum and the United Service 
Clubs. It had a magnificent suite of reception rooms, 
but otherwise was not well suited for a residence. ‘The 
Atheneum Club contains a remarkable collection of 
prints showing Carlton House with the screen of 
columns in front designed by Nash, who also made 
large alterations to the interior. When Carlton 
House was demolished these columns, together with 
the large ones forming the portico, were afterwards 
used in the building of the National Gallery. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND MARBLE ARCH. 


The Palace was built in the reign of George IV on 
the site of Buckingham House from the designs of 
Nash, and completed in the reign of William IV. 

There was no fitting Palace for the King, according 
to the Duke of Wellington, who said, in the House of 
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Lords, on 16 July 1828: ‘‘ Yet I must say that not- 
withstanding the great expense in building the Palace, 
that no Sovereign in Europe, I may even add, perhaps 
no private gentleman, is so ill lodged as the King of this 
country.”” When the grant was given by Parliament 
it was intended only to repair and enlarge Buckingham 
House, and therefore the old dimensions were retained. 
This no doubt hampered the architect and hindered 
him from making such a design as he would have 
approved of. 


CORTRAIT Bust OF JOHN NASH BY 

Large alterations were made when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, and Edward Blore was employed as 
architect, and erected the front portion which faces 
St. James’s Park. The Marble Arch then stood in front 
of the Palace, and was removed to its present site in 
1850. ‘This arch was designed by Nash at first as a 
Stone Arch, and is a proof of his skill in monumental 
architecture. It is after the style of the Arch of Con- 
stantine 
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Some interesting facts were elucidated in the report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Lords | 
Buckingham Palace in October 1831. About this ti 
there was a great public outcry on the expenditure 
the Palace, and a Select Committee was appointed! 
inquire into the matter. Blore was called in to comp! cte 
the work, as the Committee reported they could no 
approve of the architect’s conduct. An extract fro 
Treasury Minute, 15 October 1830, is as follows : 

‘““ Upon the whole, My Lords see in the paper : 


W. Bexnes (R.I.B.A. ColLecTion) 


justification for Mr. Nash’s conduct ; the estimate sub- 
mitted to and sanctioned by Parliament has been ex- 
ceeded by a large amount, the progress of such excess 
has been concealed from My Lords, and their earlier 
interposition therefore prevented, but no proof has 
been brought before your Committee that Mr. Nash 
wilfully concealed the estimates.” 

The first estimate for the Palace was £262,690, and 
then was afterwards amended to £496,000, and on this 














JOHN NASH 


the |'reasury in 1825 ordered the work to proceed, and 
it appears that there was no contract, but the architect 
employed all the workmen, and the work was measured 
and priced by the Office of Works. In answer to the 
question when the architect was giving his evidence, 
* Was the Marble Arch included in the first estimate ? ” 
he said : ‘* Not as a Marble Arch, but as a stone arch.” 
The marble used was Ravaccione from the Carrara 
quarries, and the architect sent a special agent (one 
Mr. Brown) to Italy to treat for the marble and select it. 
The marble for the arch cost about £30,000, not in- 
cluding Westmacott’s work on the sculpture. 

t was provided in the architect’s estimate that cer- 
tain valuable works of art should be removed from 
Carlton House and placed in the Palace, but instead of 
that they were removed to Windsor Castle, so that he 
had to exceed his estimates by a very large amount. 
When examined before the Committee, he was asked : 
“Could you give any idea of the articles that were sent 
to Windsor Castle, which you expected to be used in 
Buckingham Palace ?”” Answer : “‘ No, but the articles 
substituted bore no comparison with those sent away ; 
for example, a chimney-piece sent away would be 
worth £go, and the chimney-piece substituted by a 
design signed bythe King might have cost {300 or{400.” 
In answer to another question, the architect saia: 
“The marble chimney-pieces, exclusive of the marble 
as near as I can estimate them, came to £18,970.” This 
seems a very high price when you think of the difference 
between the value of money in those days and at the 
present time. Question: ‘‘ By whom were those 
expensive designs furnished ?’’ Answer: ‘ By me.” 
Question : ‘“* Then from the year 1825 to the year 1828 
you conceived your authority to carry into execution 
whatever the King ordered without the approbation of 
the ‘T'reasury.” Answer: “ Certainly—lI did not con- 
ceive, till February 1828, that I received any orders 
from the Treasury not to execute the King’s com- 
mands.” 

When the Duke of Wellington came into office, ‘‘ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and himself both verbally 
desired me to execute any works without the express 
orders of the Treasury.” 

Nash reported that he proposed to use Bath stone, 
which, he stated, was better than Portland stone, and 
was cheaper and easier to work. So it appears that a 
similar mistake was made in using the wrong stone as 
was made in building the Houses of Parliament. In the 
latter case a Royal Commission was appointed, and the 
stone chosen was Ancaster, which experience proved 
was unable to stand the London climate. The architect 
seems to have purchased the stone himself and made a 
hard bargain with the quarry owners by which the 
public benefited. 

A letter which was written by Nash when ordering 
some ironwork for the new palace may be interesting. 


It is written to John Wyke Fowler and Co., iron 
foundry, and is dated 1 July 1825, and shows that no 
detail was too small for him to supervise. 

‘* Strs,—I shall want a considerable number of cast- 
ings for the Palace at Buckingham House, such as iron 
joists from 16 feet to 38 feet in length, the shortest to 
be of the dimensions:— . ... . 

The longest of these dimensions in the middle, and 
1 foot 6 inches deep at each end. 

‘* T shall also want some cast-iron arches to strengthen 
stones of large bearing thus, the iron 1 inch thick and 
4 inches broad, with inch screw bolts, nuts and heads. 

“Will you let me know at what price per ton you 
will furnish such castings of best iron, cleaned and 
fitted, and deliver ready for fixing, the joists to be 
previously tried to ascertain the sufficiency of their 
strength. Your answer is required immediately.— 
I am, Sirs, your humble servant, 

*‘ JOHN NASH.” 

Asked by the Committee what responsible person 
had control over the plans, the architect replied : 
“ Those designs that I make are made under the direc- 
tion of His Majesty, approved by His Majesty, signed 
by His Majesty, and countersigned by the Minister. 
I can produce some of these to the Committee.” 
Question: ‘‘ What difference is there in practice be- 
tween your control of Buckingham House and Mr. 
Soane’s at the Courts of Law or any other public build- 
ings?” Answer: “I have nothing to do with any 
public buildings but the palaces.” 

There were many difficulties in turning Buckingham 
House into a Palace suitable for the King, and Nash 
had to contend with the vigilant authorities of the 
Board of Works, and was often brought into collison 
with them. At one time the King requested Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville to examine and report on Buckingham 
House, which was then nearly completed. On this, 
Wyattville, to his great credit, wrote to the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse, requesting him to state to the King 
that though he felt flattered by His Majesty’s com- 
mands, he must aecline to interfere, as long as there was 
any chance of the difficulties with the Commissioners 
being removed. 

The Palace was re-fronted some few years since 
from the designs of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., K.C.B., 
and forms a fine feature from St. James’s Park. 

IV. 
Various Works. 

Several country houses were designed and erected by 
Nash in Wales, Shropshire and Herefordshire and 
other parts of England in what is called the castellated 
style, including his own house in the Isle of Wight, 
named East Cowes Castle. In altering Corsham House, 
Wiltshire, he expended a large sum of money, about 
£80,000, and made great changes in the fine old man- 
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sion, but unfortunately not always in the best taste. 
H. Repton, whose son, John Adey Repton, was acting 
as an assistant to the architect at the time, claims the 
design for the work of his son. 

Britton says ‘‘ that nearly contemporary with this 
building were those alterations to that monstrous 
building at Brighton, the Prince’s Pavilion erected from 
the designs of Mr. Porden and Mr. Nash (the original 
architect was Holland). Fortunately for English art and 
artists, this pattern card of royal folly and reckless 
expense did not become fashionable ; it failed to please 
even those who are generally too ready and ezger to 
follow the worst examples of princes.”’ The revels and 
orgies which took place in the Pavilion during the reign 
of the Prince Regent are well described in The Four 
Georges, by Thackeray. 

However, with all the eccentricity of this design, 
there is a good deal of interesting detail which could 
only have been acquired by a careful study of Oriental 
examples. 

Elaborate preparations for the grand jubilee, 
1 August 1814, in connection with the general peace, 
were made in the London parks ; and in the Green 
Park, at the suggestion of Sir William Congreve, Nash 
designed a temple of Concord. He acted as Surveyor- 
General by command of the Prince Regent during the 
vacancy caused by the death of James Wyatt. The 
building designed by him and erected in the garden of 
Carlton House as a reception room for royal visitors on 


_ the occasion of the visit of the allied Sovereigns by the 
Prince Regent had twenty-four sides, being 120 feet in 
diameter, with a remarkable room, and it was afterwards 
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erected at Woolwich, and serves as a depositor~ or 
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museum for naval and military models. 


The pay of the working man in those days bore no 
proportion to that of the present day. In 1770 the 
wages for a bricklayer was ten shillings and ninepence a 
week. The brothers Adam, who were Scotsmen, w hen 
building the Adelphi in the Strand, sent to Scotlan for 
workmen, but soon discovered their mistake, as not one 
in twenty was worth his salt. They had recourse to per- 
suasion, and to keep up the spirits of the men sert to 
Scotland for a piper. ‘The piper arrived, and the 
labourers danced, and were willing to do all that their 
employers desired except to work. So they dismissed 
the Scots, and employed about half the number 
of stout Irishmen, who put their backs into the 
work. 

There were many caricatures made of the building 
of Buckingham Palace, and the great expense of the 
gardens, which are said to have cost £42,000, roused 
the indignation of the public. A large mound was 
formed in the gardens, so that the King could not 
be seen when he was enjoying himself, and he had the 
same dread of being seen when he was at Windsor, 
where the road had to be cleared for his carriage to 
pass. 

That John Nash was a good draughtsman as 
well as a capable architect is proved by the series 
of drawings he made of Paris, which were pub- 
lished in Pugin’s “Paris and its Environs”’ in 
1831. I have reproduced two of these drawings in 
my article. 
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WREN BICENTENARY 


Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723° 


Bicentenary Memorial Volume 
BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


This handsome volume, “ published under the 
auspices of the R.I.B.A.,” is a notable tribute to the 
memory of Wren. Mr. Waterhouse in a graceful 
Latin dedication describes its purpose as one “ pietatis 
erga tam eximium ingenium.” “ Pietatis ergo ” seems 
more familiar, but that would have omitted the refer- 
ence to Wren’s admirable genius. Memorial volumes 
are as prone to failure as Coalition Governments, 
writers can hardly avoid treading on each other’s heels, 
and the result is sometimes closer to the composite 
photograph than to the clean-cut portrait. But in this 
case the writers have wisely dealt with special aspects 
of Wren’s actual work, and so have given each other 
elbow-room ; and Mr. Dircks, the editor, who has had 
to work under very limited conditions of time. and the 
contributors to this volume, are to be congratulated 
on the successful discharge of a difficult task. Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Keen, Professor Pite, 
Mr. Macartney, Mr. Somers Clarke, Mr. Warren, Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Ward, Professor Richardson, Professor 
Adshead, Mr. Stratton, Mr. Maurice Webb, all write 
with expert knowledge of architecture ; on what, from 
the point of view of architecture, one may call the lay 
aspects of Wren’s work and career, Mr. Minns, Mr. 
Hinks, Sir William Bayliss, and Sir William Schooling 
have some very interesting things to say, and finally 
Canon Alexander, who has devoted himself for many 
vears to the conservation of the great Cathedral in his 
charge, says a few eloquent words of appeal for Wren’s 
great work. ‘* The best memorial of Wren is still the 
Dome which lifts its misty splendour above the curves 
of the river, with the Cross shining back to the setting 
sun.’ Thatis so, One may criticise and explain or 
censure, but there is always that incomparable monu- 
ment. 

\nyone who reads this volume from cover to cover 
will know pretty well all there is to be known about 
Wren. Itis a good deal more than we know about any 
other architect, and yet in point of fact it is not very 
much. We know of his family, of his education, of his 
brilliant success at Oxford ; there are a few letters in 
Wren’s neat, precise handwriting, the not very con- 
vincing drawings at All Souls and elsewhere, and the 
Parcntalia, written by his grandson, and not always to 
be relied upon. Any further insight into Wren’s work 
as an artist is only to be gained by the critical study of 
Wren’s actual buildings, and there is.a good deal yet 
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to be explained. Architects do not arrive out of space, 
their own design is based largely on the work of their 
predecessors. We all have our heritage of the past, 
and it is, as in the parable of the Talents, the use that 
we make of that heritage that determines our ultimate 
value as artists. We may neglect it entirely, we may 
be content to rest on our oars, or we may use it as a 
starting-point for great adventures of ourown. Every- 
one has to make the choice of Hercules, for good or 
bad. Wren made his, in his quiet, indomitable way. 
He gathered in knowledge on every hand, he studied 
(not quite so profoundly as one could have wished) the 
work of the past and the work of his contemporaries ; 
and with this as his jumping-off point he extended the 
range of architecture in this country to an almost in- 
credible degree. St. Paul’s was designed and half-way 
up within 50 years of Laudian Gothic, though, it should 
also be remembered, it was within 50 years of the design 
of Whitehall. 

It is only by the study of Wren’s actual buildings 
that it will be possible to settle certain questions that 
seem to me to be still open: such as the relation of 
Wren to his craftsmen, how far he was affected by 
foreign architecture, French or Dutch for example, the 
evolution of his design for his churches and more par- 
ticularly for St. Paul’s. The Bi-centenary volume 
throws some valuable light on these matters, and breaks 
up fresh ground in two or three directions. Mr. 
Laurence Turner and Mr. W. H. Ward contribute a 
very interesting essay on the crafts at St. Paul’s, based 
on the building accounts, which include every detail of 
its construction and finishings, not omitting the allow- 
ance of 15s. a month to Mr. Wm. Spencer for meat for 
the watchdogs ; which reminds one of the entry in the 
Comptes des Batiments of Louis XIV, of the payment of 
twelve francs to the widow Baudoin for the loss of her 
“beste asine qui a esté abismée dans les travaux de 
Marly.” The writers attribute the excellent craftsman- 
ship largely to Wren's personal influence and direction. 
I am doubtful of this. My own impression is that 
though Wren as a constructor was supreme above any 
other architect, in this matter of the crafts he had a 
great deal more to learn from his craftsmen than they 
from him. Wren began as an amateur in architectural 
technique, and, at any rate throughout the earlier part 
of his career, he remained so. The enrichments shown 
in Fig. 4, where entirely different treatments of the 
acanthus are left side by side in the same band, could 
never have been passed by a sensitive and accomplished 
technician. This was in 1696. At Hampton Court 
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the treatment of the segmental arches of the groining, 
stopping short under the semi-circular arches of the 
arcade of the Fountain Court, is awkward; and the 
management of the impost moulds of the piers, in re- 
lation to the Ionic pilasters of the Loggia on the garden 
side, is quite unworkmanlike, and ifit were anybody else 
but Wren, one would say ignorant. Perhaps it was due 
to Talman. I do not imagine that the prints which 
Wren brought back from France after his hasty visit in 
1666 could have been of much use to him or to anybody 
else. The brilliant craftsmen of the Louis XIV era 
were not yet in their stride, and for ornament he must 
have depended on the earlier engravings of Le Pautre. 
Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate the carving above niches in the 
south choir aisle, and in the south nave aisle. The 
authors point out the discrepancy of treatment between 
the normal work in the choir, and the free, even 
licentious manner of Grinling Gibbons in the nave ; 
but they omit to point out the obvious criticism, that 
Wren exercised little or no direction over his carvers. 
] cannot imagine any architect who was sensitive in 
these matters, and who knew his business as an artist, 
allowing such licence in a building under his control. 
The man who really started English craftsmanship on 
the right lines was Inigo Jones, a great and accom- 
plished artist, full of knowledge ; and though a great 
advance was made in Wren’s time, when men such as 
Grinling Gibbons and probably stragglers from France 
appeared upon the scene, there already existed in 
England a basis of sound native craft, Edward Pierce 
for example, and one would like to hear more of 
Jonathan Maine, who carved that splendid truss in the 
Library. One would like to hear also of any French- 
men, if there are any mentioned in the accounts. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, lost France 
some of the best of her workmen, and some of them 
certainly came to England. Daniel Marot, whom Des- 
tailleur considered the best ornamentalist of his time, 
fled to Holland and entered the service of William of 
Orange (William III), and it was Marot, and not 
Lenotre or Wren, who designed the garden at Hampton 
Court for William. 

The question of Dutch influence on Wren’s design 
isinteresting. ‘There can be little doubt that the acces- 
sion of William of Orange, in 1688, was a determining 
factor in his domestic design, and Mr. Stratton brings 
out some convincing evidence that Wren’s design was 
influenced to some extent by contemporary Dutch and 
Scandinavian architecture. The characteristic fagade 
of the smaller William and Mary house closely re- 
sembles the facade of such a building the gallery at 
The Hague. That Wren tock hints for his steeples 
from the curious spires of Northern Europe is possible, 
but I think it more likely that the first suggestion came 
nd Jacobean, translated 
by the genius of Wren into terms of unparalleled 
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beauty. His City steeples and St. Paul’s are the r ally 
epoch-making achievements of Wren’s career, and ‘hey 
are absolutely his own. What he borrowed from cther 
sources he repaid a hundredfold. 
ssi xpucea XaAKEwwY, Exardp/3oi evveaowwr.” 

Mr.Gotch has drawn a pleasant picture of Wren o1 the 
personal side, but I have a feeling that something is 
wanting. Somehow the impeccable man of Mfr, 
Gotch’s essay, so equable, so well balanced, so free 
from the infirmities of poor human nature, is just a 
little disappointing, or shall we say tiresome ? Surely 
Wren must have broken loose sometimes. There is a 
wild look in the eyes of the bust by Edward Pierce ; 
and I fancy the little man with the keen eye, the short 
firm chin, and the sharp-cut features of Kneller’s por- 
trait must have had, somewhere, in him the demonic 
element. Let anyone stand in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and cast his eyes up to the Cross soaring upwards to 
the sky, and he will realise the superb confidence and 
courage and the magnificent imagination that could 
conceive and carry through this great monumental idea. 

One may criticise Wren’s shortcomings as an artist, 
and it is the duty of those who know, as has been done 
in this book, to point them out, in order that inferior 
work may not shelter itself behind a great reputation ; 
but shortcomings in detail do not seriously affect the 
essential greatness of Wren’s work as an architect, his 
consummate skill in construction, his inexhaustible 
invention, his set purpose never to drop below the high 
level of hisideas. It is a consoling thought that, while 
the other arts have gone astray after strange gods, 
architecture remains constant. This book is a proof 
that architects are still moving on the lines laid down 
for us by the great reformer who died two hundred 
years ago. 


Review 
ESSAYS AND MEMORIALS. By fFohn W. Simpson, 


Past President R.I.B.A. [The Architectural Press, 

27 Tothill Street, SW41. 12/6 net.) 

In his attractive Essays and Memorials, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson has made an application of that allegory 
within an allegory, The House of the Interpreter, which 
might have surprised John Bunyan. Yet had he been 
acquainted with the details of the economy of Versailles 
in his day he might well have recognised its apposite- 
ness. Mr. Simpson has erected for us 2 new House of 
the Interpreter with diverse pleasant chambers, in each 
of which the “‘ courteous reader,” after passing through 
the daintily set-out forecourt with which Major Harry 
Barnes has prefaced them, will linger with profit and 
delight. ‘The chambers of a house, however various 
their aspect, their uses or their decoration, have in 

* HH. vi. 236 
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common not merely the four walls that contain them, 
but the service of the inhabitants. ‘These essays, too, 
within their pleasant grey cover, have a single purpose 
in the interpretation of the art of architecture and of 
points in its history, though their subjects are as 
various as a Somersetshire war memorial of a hundred 
years ago, the worries of an aristocratic clerk of works 
in the Grand Siécle and the discussion of architectural 
principles in engineering. 

It is the laudable practice of Presidents of the 
Institute to deliver pericdical addresses during their 
term of office to the students of the Mistress Art. It 
may safely be predicated that none of them has given 
more thought to the preparation of the matter of his 
addresses or taken more fastidious pains with its 
literary presentation than our late President. It is well, 
therefore, that they have been rescued from the limbo 
of the back files of the JoURNAL for the edification of a 
wider public and of other generations of eager youth, 
who will find in them much food for meditation grace- 
fully and persuasively imparted. 

Side by side with these are four studies of a historical 
nature, three of which bear upon one of the great 
periods of French architecture. Though their subjects 
may appear to the superficial observer not of the first 
magnitude, they will be found of great interest for the 
light they throw upon the interplay of individual 
characters, economic conditions, politics and the 
hundred other factors that go to the making or 
stultifying of great enterprices. 

Mr. Simpson is not one of these historians who deal 
in brilliant improvisations and facile generalisations, 
which have the glitter and rounded completeness of the 
soap bubble till they melt into thin air at the touch of 
fact. Every statement is the result of meticulous 
research and the careful weighing of evidence and 
authorities. On the other hand, he is equally removed 
from the dry-as-dust fraternity ; and if no one has 
delved deeper than he into the musty archives of the 
City of Paris or the accounts of the Royal Works, no one 
knows better than he how to reconstruct for our enter- 
tainment certain of the little dramas in which architects 
ard marquises, decorators and Ministers of State, nay, 
the great King himself in his billowy periwig, play their 
parts not as automata, but as the very human creatures 
they all were with their great schemes and little 
vanities, their amours and their axes to grind. 

Not the least poignant is the drama of Colbert, that 
not ov er-scrupulous, but incredibly industrious, Minis- 
ter devoted body and soul to the interests of France and 
her King, as he understced them, who, after all he had 
succeeded in accomplishing for their greatness in the 
face of every conceivable obstacle, died broken-hearted 
and discredited largely by h’s very efforts to delay the 
royal extravagance in its progress towards the abyss. 

Very entertaining is the tale of the misadventures of 
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thatamiable young scapegrace, D’Ormoy, his seventeen- 
year-old son, whom he had thrust into the clerkship of 
works at Versailles—the roundest of pegs into the 
squarest of holes—with results to be foreseen by any 
eye not blinded by paternal ambition. The vicissitudes 
of this false start in life may be followed almost day by 
day in the letters exchanged between father and son. 
Colbert exhorts to diligence and attentiveness to the 
royal orders, g.ves minute instructions as to every detail 
of the works to be carried out, the procedure to be 
adopted with contractors and officials, the supervision 
of workmen, the employment of time, thunders 
against his son’s shortcomings, threatens curtailment 
of allowances, foretells disgrace. D’Ormoy promises 
amendment, and has fits of energy. But, in fact, he was 
not only without the requisite experience and authority, 
but had no taste or aptitude for the work. It was much 
more amusing to “* scamper off to Paris,”’ or carry on 
a flirtation with a Mademoiselle de la Salle, who on 
one occasion was discovered at Versailles disguised as 
a man and packed off to a convent by the King, than 
to spend his days as his father would have him: to 
rise at 5, or even 4.30, make a two hours’ tour of in- 
spection, then work three or four hours in his office, and 
after dinner and another round of inspection, to spend 
the evening with the draughtsmen over the plans. The 
work gets behindhand, and Louis is incensed. Colbert 
writes : “‘ You pay so little heed to the execution of my 
orders that I begin to despair of making anything of 
you.” A clerk of works indeed he could not be made 
by his father, but the King’s displeasure did make him 
a lieutenant in the regiment of Picardy, and there at 
last he found his vocation, and in time a glorious death. 

The longest, and perhaps the most valuable, section 
of the book is that which unravels the history of the 
so-called ‘‘ Plan des Artistes.” The legend is magaifi- 
cent. In the throes of the Terror, amid famine and 
foreign invasion, the Revolutionary Government gets 
together a committee of architects, artists and engineers 
and sets them to work upon a comprehensive scheme 
for the development and embellishment of the capital. 
The facts, as we now learn, fell out quite otherwise, 
and if quite as interesting and in some aspects scarcely 
less heroic than the legend, so far from reflecting credit 
on the politicians of the Revolution, they owe such 
merits as they possess mainly to the initiative of the 
ancien régime and the enterprise of an individual arch’ - 
tect bred up in its traditions. 

A great scheme of improvement, drawn up by th: 
municipality in the last years of Louis XV for pro- 
gressive execution, and postponed owing to war, was 
revived in 1784 by the government of Louis XVI. Th: 
indispensable preliminary survey was entrusted to 
Edme Verniquet, a Burgundian architect, who with an 
army of assistants did the measuring mostly by night 
and by torchlight. oar 
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The drawing offices, which were in the precincts of the 
Cordeliers Monastery, and perhaps protected by their 
nearness to the too famous Cordeliers’ Club, carried 
on their activities undisturbed by the revolutionary 


hurricane. Not to mention innumerable detail and 
sectional surveys, these resulted in the production of a 
great general plan, 7o feet long, mounted on a 
massive oak table, which has since disappeared, and, in 
1795-6, in asplendid atlas of 72 engraved plates, which, 
when assembled, measure about 16 feet 6 inches by 


13 feet. So far from being adequately supported by the 
Republic in this vast and useful enterprise, Verniquet, 
who entered upon it with a considerable fortune 


acquired in practice, died ruined and in debt to his 
assistants. 

His plan has been called the “ Plan des Artistes,” 
because artists worked upon it, but it had no connection 
with a ‘‘ Commission des Artistes’’ which on two 
occasions was appointed by the Convention. Each 
of these, after a brief flicker, subsided into obscurity 
without effective action in the direction of town 
planning. If the Convention had little need of Art for 
Art’s sake, it had urgent need for funds and one means 
to this end was the exploitation of the confiscated 
property of the aristocracy and the Church. ‘ The 
primary object of the Administration ” of these domaines 
nationaux ‘‘ was that of inventory and advantageous 
sale ; and the division into suitable lots, involv- 
ing ”’—by a side wind—*‘ a certain amount of street 
formation,” with a view to enhancing the value. Cer- 
tain plans of this nature prepared by the Public Works 
Department were pigeonholed as a consequence of the 
tragedies of 1791, and it was not till 1792 that the Con- 
vention reopened the subject by decreeing not a com- 
mission for general embellishment, but a competition 
for piecemeal schemes for developing the national 
property, in which utility was to be the prime con- 
sideration. The first prize of 10,000 livres was awarded 
to Auguste Cheval Hubert for a plan for improving the 
approaches to the National Palace (7.e., the Tuileries). 
We owe to him the hemicycles in the gardens and the 
placing of the Marly horses at the entrance to the 
Champs Elysées. For the rest little was done, and that 
little was, according to a French writer quoted by Mr. 
Simpson, sometimes inspired by quite other ideals thar 
those one would expect to govern the development of 
an imperial city. “* Here a street was to be cut, there a 
square laid out, not merely to let in air and life, but 
with the object of destroying a monument, knocking 
down a cross, or of making money. Politicians said : 
‘Drive a road through that mansion, demolish that 
palace, down with that church. We want no more 
nobles, we have done with kings, we have given up 
believing in God.’ ” 'The tirade is perhaps a little more 
sweeping than the facts warrant, for, if some monu- 

t others, like the 


ments were wantonly torn down, 
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Oratoire, were deliberately spared on account of ~\eir 
architectural merit. 

If the Commission des Artistes must be denie« the 
glory of producing a comprehensive and co-ordinat.d 
or, indeed, any—scheme of improvements for I cris, 
it cannot justly be accused of complete ineffective ess, 
For it appears to have occupied itself with colle-ting 
schemes drawn up by various architects at various 
times, and more particularly under the Monarchy, for 
isolated improvements, and to have passed then on 
to the Public Works Department in whose dossiers ‘hey 
slumbered undisturbed until, in view of the Exhib:tion 
of 1889, and under the auspices of Adolphe Alphand, 
they were unearthed, pieced together, drawn in red 
over a plan based on that of Verniquet, and published 
in ‘‘ Les Travaux de Paris, 1789-1889,” as the “* Plan 
reconstitué de la Commission dite des Artistes.’ It 
is to this posthumous compilation of fragmenritary 
schemes necessarily devoid of any “idée d’ensembl 
that we owe the legend of the prescient sans cu/otte 
artists laying down with Olympian calm the lines of the 
Paris of the future, while the tumbrils laden with the 
daily ration of fodder for the guillotine rumbled over 
the cobbles under their windows. 

The infinitely patient research brought to bear by 
Mr. Simpson upon the foundations on which this 
engaging edifice of legend rest, and which has resulted 
in its collapse, and the establishment of the real facts, 
will have the gratitude of all lovers of historical truth. 

Space forbids to follow him along the other attrac- 
tive paths he treads. ‘The readers who do so will have 
but one complaint, and that is that there are not more 
of them. 


W. H. Warp [F"]. 


Correspondence 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—-May I suggest to Mr. Maurice E. Webb that be- 
fore he attempts to correct other people he should be sure 
of his facts ? 

He states that I know perfectly well that the words, the 
** bringing of all the architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the R.I.B.A.,” are taken from a report. 
But I don’t know it ; unfortunately, the quotation is much 
more serious, for it is taken from a resolution passed by 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. on 23 May 1921. I am well 
acquainted with what I believe is the only report on the 
subject; it was made by the Sub-Committee of the Unifica- 
tion Committee and submitted various suggestions for the 
consideration of the Grand Committee ; I have it before 
me, it is headed: ‘‘ Private and Confidential. (For the in- 
formation of the members of the Committee on/y.)”> ‘This 
report was considered by the Grand Committee, and as 4 
result the four well-known resolutions were passed 
Whatever views we may have, it is clear that resolutions 
that give rise to so many arguments must be, and are, very 
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bad!y worded : but what could you expect from a Com- 

mittee that advocated unification before registration ? 

Mr. Webb was a member of the Sub-Committee. The 
resolutions I refer to were submitted to the Council of the 

R.].3.A., and exactly similar resolutions were passed, 

practically without discussion and in spite of my vigorous 
rotest. 

But Mr. Webb and his unification friends must be 
logical ; if unification is to be defined as admitting only 
“selected”? or “ approved” or ‘“‘ properly qualified ” 
men, that would obviously mean the exclusion of certain 
men, and the result could not be unification. Again, 
why make any change ? At the present time we admit all 
those men, the test for being ‘‘ properly qualified ”’ is 
compulsory examination. 

I ask our Associates to form their own opinion with 
regard to the result of admitting architects wholesale to the 
Institute, and I submit to them that it would shatter our 
examination system. Apparently Mr. Webb and his uni- 
fication friends think they can throw dust in the eyes of 
Associates by not calling the new members Associates, but 
it is Wembership that counts: the name “ Fellow,” 
Associate,’’ or ‘‘ Member ”’ does not matter in the eyes 
of the public. 

Mr. Webb complains that the Council did not provide a 
House List in accordance with our by-laws: here again 
he is wrong, the Council did so ; but after the full list had 
been voted, and subsequent to the Council meeting, one 
Fellow withdrew his name. 

Mr. Webb states his friends ‘‘ are pledged to consult ”’ 
various societies : that is exactly what the present Council 
is doing. SYDNEY Perks [F’.]. 


LICENTIATES AND THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 
10 May 1923. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Str,—In your issue of 14 April last Members and 
Licentiates were particularly requested to read the notice 
on page 356 calling th: special meeting for Monday, 
30 April, at 8 p.m. 

Having read the notice with some interest, I, with other 
Licentiates, attended the meeting, which started with the 
usual question addressed to the chairman as to whether 
the Licentiates were entitled to be present. The chair- 
man replied in the usual manner that Licentiates were 
entitled to be present and to speak but not to vote. 

When Mr. Perks put the first resolution to the meeting 
I asked the chairman if I was right in assuming that the 
right to speak carried with it the right to propose amend- 
ments or resolutions, but was informed by the chairman 
that it did not, and therefore the other Licentiates present 
and I retired from the meeting, as we did not feel at all 
inclined to remain after the ruling from the chair. 

This being the case, I addressed the enclosed letter 
to the Secretary on the 2nd instant, which sufficiently 
cxplains itself. 

I do not wish to trespass unduly upon the space of your 
columns at the present moment, but I shall be obliged 
if you will publish this letter, in order that Licentiates and 
others may be in possession of the fact that we were present 
at the General Meeting on 30 April last with the intention 
of bringing forward proposals which would give the 
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Licentiates the same voting power as Fellows—a power 
which the Council’s recommendation confined to Asso- 
ciates. 

Our proposals would also make it unnecessary to issue 
such notices as that on page 400 of your issue of 28 April 
last with regard to the Licentiates’ form of declaration. 
Faithfully yours. 


Joun E. Yerrury [Licentiate R.I.B.A.]. 





3, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. 
[Enclosure] 2 May 1923. 

Dear Mr. MacAcister,—Having been prevented by the 
ruling of the Chairman on Monday night iast from moving 
either resolutions or amendments, I enclose the proposals which 
I wished to bring forward, hoping that there may be someone on 
the Council who will take them up. Unless Licentiates are 
given the vote, the Institute will in my opinion, lose a large 
number of its members. 

I can understand the desire of those men who have entered as 
Associates by examination wishing to retain the mark of that 
distinction, but I cannot understand how anyone can wish to 
deprive others of a voice in the direction of affairs. 

In the twentieth century, in a democratic country, in a Society 
which wishes to be considered “‘ a learned Society,’ and there- 
fore enlightened, it seems to me impossible to maintain such an 
attitude and, at the same time, retain its members.—Sincerely 
yours, 

(Sed.) Joun E. Yersury. 


‘ 


Suggestion 1 (Page 357, THE JoURNAL).—Add to line 4 “* and 
Licentiates ”’ after Associates. 
Suggestion 5b.—Delete the words “‘ over 60 vears of age and” 
Supplemental Charter 1909.—Line 21, delete the letters 
icentiate.” 
Supplemental Charter 1909.—Line 22, delete the word “ not.” 
Supplemental Charter 1909.—Line 23 to line 31, delete all 
words after ‘‘ Institute ’’ in line 23 down to the word “ shall ”’ in 
line 31. 

Form of Deciaration.—De'ete all words after ‘ Institute ”’ in 
line 20. 


R.I.B.A. ACADEMIC DRESS. 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I have read with interest and approval a letter in 
the JouRNAL of the 28 April upon the subject of the pro- 
posed academic dress. I did not join in the discussion 
at the Institute on 30 April, as the voice of a Licen- 
tiate is as that of one bleating in the wilderness. But had 
I voiced my sentiments I could have pointed out that the 
origin of badges and distinctive dresses, as in the case of 
heraldry, had an admirable, indeed necessary, significance. 
The significance, however, of centuries long past is no 
more existent, except for public services, such as the Navy 
and Army. 

That the resolution for adopting an academic dress 
should be moved by Mr. Riley is worth noting, for he was 
connected for a long period with a Council which has 
shown a sensible disregard for aping fashions now out 
of date. 

One would be sorry for the old Corporation of the City 
of London—or for any other old institution—to discon- 
tinue ancient customs and habits. But it is always a mis- 
take to put new wine into old bottles. Moreover, a profes- 
sion, one of whose professions is a dislike to copy old 
fashions, should act consistently.—Faithfully yours, 


Percy L. Marks [Licentiate R.I.B.A.]. 
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To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Your correspondents, Messrs. Healey, Grice and 
Steadman, ask when the proposed costume would, if 
adopted, be donned. 

May I endeavour to give them my personal answer to 
their question in this way. As an exceedingly lowly Licen- 
tiate, working in a provincial town, I do not suppose that, 
assuming the academic dress is adopted, I should ever 
personally have occasion to wear it or even to possess it. 
Yet I welcome the idea most heartily ! 

My reasons for this apparent paradox may best be ex- 
plained by an incident of which I was witness the other 
day. I was travelling by train from our great shopping 
town, and found myself in the company of a small group 
of friends and acquaintances, members of the Diocesan 
Corps of Lay Readers. After stopping at several wayside 
stations, only a few, and they, with one exception I believe, 
officials of the Corps, remained. Naturally they dis- 
cussed the business of their organisation, the subject of 
the moment being whether a local member of the R.I.B.A. 
should be admitted to the higher, or Diocesan, or lower, 
or Parochial grade. The point was: The higher grade is, 
in practice, confined to professional men. Was a provin- 
cial architect to be classed with professional or trades 
people ? Someone said, ‘‘ He has some letters after his 
name, I know.”’ “ Yes,’’ said the Warden, ‘‘ but what do 
they stand for? Do they carry a hood ? ” 

Now, here is the whole case in a nutshell. It is a gene- 
rally recognised thing that all professional and scholastic 
qualifications confer academic dress ; and by this the out- 
sider, knowing nothing of the particular profession under 
review, judges and will continue to judge of the status of 
the professional society or examining body. In other 
words, he will recognise the Institute as an academic body 
and not as a trade union when it falls into line with other 
academic bodies in this, as in other ways. That we may 
consider his attitude illogical or even silly does not affect 
the case. 

A Mere LICENTIATE. 


The City Churches 


MACHINERY FRAMED FOR REMOVAL. 

Sir Banister Fletcher contributed the following lette: 
to The Times on May 17 :— 

Str,—The Metropolitan Churches Committee ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly of the Church of 
England have presented their report, and the Measure 
has been drafted “‘ to facilitate the Union of Benefices and 
the Disposal of Churches within the Metropolis,’’ which 
is proposed to be passed by the said Church Assembly 
But this is more than a Church matter ; it is a citizens’ 
and a national matter ; as such it should receive the critical 
and analytical attention of all those interested in pre- 
serving the right of vestries and parishioners, as well as of 
those who are concerned to preserve inviolate the City 
churches of London. We are not here concerned about 
benefices, but about churches. 

The Committee state that they were “ 
into the merits of the controversy about 
churches or the question of the removal of some of them.’ 


“6 


That sounds reassuring until we read that they were “* to 


not to inquire 
the City 
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frame machinery by which ... churches migh: be 


removed under proper safeguards.” This presupposes 
that, if not now, when controversy is hot, then at some 
future time the churches shall be ‘‘ removed.”” Whe the 
machinery is once in existence the act of removal might 
take place, as it were, stealthily by night. The Measure 
is to provide machinery by which the “‘ removal . . . may 
be wisely decided ” by a “‘ Metropolitan Benefices Bourd,” 
and the veto of vestries and patrons on schemes to remove 
churches is to be abolished. But who is to be the arbiter 
of wisdom ? Why replace an ancient, popular right by a 
modern artificial privilege ? We say, too, that the removal 
of the churches would not only not be wise, but also im- 
proper and sacrilegious. ‘This new Board is to be repre- 
sentative of Churchmen generally and of “‘ such State 
authorities and experts in art as it seems_ proper to con- 
sult.’”” Who is to decide on the propriety of consultation ? 

Then, again, the present area in which churches might 
be removed under this Measure is limited to the City ; 
but there is no geographical limit as to where the money 
so raised might be spent. This in itself suggests that the 
removal of so-called superfluous churches may at any 
time extend beyond the City into the country. If it is 
admitted that churches may be removed when the popula- 
tion they once served has left them, then what might be 
the fate of the magnificent East Anglian churches in now 
sparsely populated districts ? 

It is, however, the Sunday population that is always 
referred to when it is proposed to remove City Churches, 
but is there anywhere in the world, outside the City, 
where there is a week-day population of a quarter of a 
million which such churches might well serve, and should 
any religious body regard slightingly such an opportunity 
of service to the spiritual needs of a commercial com- 
munity daily brought to the very doors of these churches ? 

I omit any detailed reference to the wider or yuasi- 
religious uses to which these churches might be put, or 
even to the great benefit they confer by their open spaces 
in a closely-built business city. It is significant that the 
Corporation of the City of London, composed of hard- 
headed business citizens, has definitely pledged itself to 
resist to the utmost the removal of any single City church. 

Then there is the constitution of the board of thirty-six 
persons, half of whom (?.e., eighteen) are to be nominees 
of the three Metropolitan dioceses, four of the Church 
Assembly, four of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and two 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—i.e., twenty-eight 
are to represent the Church and eight other bodies. 
What are eight against twenty-eight ? Is this an adequate 
representation of the general English public ? The whole 
Measure is heavily weighted against the rights of the 
citizens or the nation. 

Other points might be taken, but the foregoing indicate 
the spirit of disregard of public opinion in which this 
Measure is framed. Ecclesiastical authorities in financial 
straits look with envious eyes upon this Naboth’s Vine- 
yard of the City churches of London. London citizens 
must now realise that the price of their inheritance 1s 
eternal vigilance. Precedent, too, if once established 
through the City churches, is a powerful argument for 
further depredatory action, and our City fight for our 
churches is the nation’s fight for its churches all over the 
country. 
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ION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Discussion of the Annual Report of the Council 


AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 7 MAY 1923 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


The adoption of the Report having formally been moved by 
the President, was seconded by Mr. ARTHUR KEEN. 

Mr.WM. WOODWARD [F.]: Mr. President and gentlemen, 
this is the twenty-eighth year in succession that I have had the 
pleasure of saying a few words on the Annual Report of the 
Council. 

On a cursory review of the Report, Mr. President, I have 
derived the impression that we are rather merging on dilet- 
tantism in some respects, that we are somewhat losing the sub- 
stance for the shadow. For example, we have nineteen Boards 
and Committees, some of them, no doubt, closely appertaining 
to the work of this Institute ; others, I think, not so much. For 
example, on page 363, the Metropolitan Water Board ; we may 
have something to do with the work of that Board, but I do not 
quite know what it is. I should be one of the first to intervene 
in regard to the preservation of Ken Wood. Then we have the 
British Engineering Standards Association ; I do not know 
what we have to do with that. But, above all, we have this an- 
nouncement : ‘‘Sub-committee on Cast Iron Half-round, O.G., 
and other Moulded Gutters.’’ You may think that is a subject 
of great importance to the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
And you have the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Of course, we are all in favour of the prevention 
of tuberculosis, but I do not know that it so much concerns the 
Institute as it concerns the Middlesex Hospital. Whenever I 
see the word “ research,”’ or the words “ ferro-concrete,”’ I 
always think of that blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” If you can 
only bring the word ‘‘ research’”’ into a sub-committee of this 
Institute you have gone a long way to convey feelings of great 
esteem for its work. 

Now we come to the obituary. I am very sorry, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have, year by year, to lament the loss of our friends. 
There is one name the Honorary Secretary read out to-night, 
Mr. Purchase ; we are very sorry to have lost him since the pub- 
lication of this Report. And there is Mr. Reid, and there is Mr. 
Roe, one of the few to whom the Associates owe their vote ; and 
Mr. Satchell, who did excellent work on the Practice Commit- 
tee. And there is Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. We deeply regret 
the loss of these gentlemen. And in addition there is my dear 
old friend, not so well known, perhaps, Arthur Webb, one of 
the kindest hearted, most artistic of men. The membership is 
now about 4,844, and last year it was 4,810. There is a total 
membership in the Allied Societies of 4,133, a most excellent 
number. And 1,615 is the membership of the Architectural 
Association ; this is also very satisfactory. 

As regards the Sessional papers, mentioned on page 363, 
there is an omission of the paper by Mr. Hurst Seager on the 
lighting of picture galleries ; I do not know whether there is a 
reason for the omission or whether it is a mistake.* 

On page 365 there is a reference to the R.I.B.A. premises. Our 
good friend the Hon. Secretary has prepared plans for these 
additions and alterations, and | do trust that in these alterations 
we shall have some provision for better lavatory accommoda- 
tion, and that it will not be possible to block up the lavatory 
with a cloak-room. If it is not being too inquisitive, I would 
like to know what is to be the cost of the alterations. Perhaps 
Mr. Keen will tell us later. 

Page 366 : conditions of contract. I have myself been engaged 
on the conditions of contract for years and years ; I was on a 
sub-committee dealing with this question forty or fifty years 





a The paper to which Mr. Woodward refers was not a Sessional 
Paper The meeting was convened to discuss a paper which 
Mr. Hurst Seager contributed to THE JouRNAL on 13 January 1923. 


ago, and the conditions of contract are sti!l with us. When will 
you finish with them ? Then there is the question of Charing 
Cross Bridge. We must bear in mind the great mistake the 
French made in placing the Gare de Lvons on the other side of 
the Seine. !t will be a mistake to transfer to the other side of the 
Thames what we have on this side. You can make the bridge 
as handsome as you like, but you must not disturb the traffic. 
Next we come to the Board of Architectural Education. There 
is this paragraph, which is excellent, and I think Mr. Slater did 
take some little notice of what I said—the only time, I think, 
that any notice has been taken of what I have said in this room ! 
‘Students whose work has been rejected are now furnished 
with a general criticism of their designs on application to the 
Board.”’ That is a most excellent idea. A student sends in work, 
and it is rejected ; he does not know why, and he sends in 
again ; but a student will now be able to have pointed out to 
him where the defects in his designs are. 

We see, on page 373, that the number of readers in the Refer- 
ence Library this year was 8,156, and I think that shows the 
great value of this library. The books issued on loan last year 
were 3,754, this year 3,708. On page 374, the Practice Standing 
Committee ; I am very glad to see this about the Home Office 
Regulations for Buildings. Any idea of a Government Depart- 
ment interfering, or putting their foot, or the thin end of the 
wedge, into anything with which I am connected is like holding 
a red rag to a bull. On page 375 is the Report of the Science 
Standing Committee, and it deals with the question of architec- 
tural acoustics. We have been reading leading articles in The 
Times, Morning Post, and other journals, about acoustics. If I 
were to tell vou I know all about acoustics, you would say 
** What does he know about anything ?”’ Well, this is what I 
was taughtin my youth. Let me give you the materials, in 
order of preference, for good acoustics. Omitting all domes: 
(1) wood, (2) plaster, (3) brick, (4) stone, (5) marble. We who 
have to speak in public places know that marble is fatal for 
acoustics, and the reason of acoustic difficulties in buildings is 
that architects will not consider the order in which building 
materials convey sound. On page 376 there is another capital 
announcement, as to Home Office Regulations in regard to 
buildings in course of construction, etc. The Committee, very 
properly, want the Home Office to define exactly the class of 
building, and that is another recognition of the attempt to drive 
in the wedge. (Mr. BURROWS : That refers to the same set 
of Regulations as you mentioned before.) Very well, my obser- 
vations also apply. Then, on the same page, there is mentioned 
the question of “ silicosis’? among stone-masons. I do not 
know what that is, but it seems to be a terrible complaint. Per- 
haps some gentleman will get up later and explain it all. On 
page 377 I come to my friend Mr. Alan Munby, who has pre- 
pared a very long Interim Report, and I want to read this, for 
the benefit of the meeting, and particularly for the benefit of my 
friend Mr. Munby: ‘‘ Mr. Alan E. Munby, as Chairman of 
this Committee, has presented a long Interim Report, prepared 
by Mr. Vernon, who is the Committee’s full-time research in- 
vestigator. Plates of brass, copper and other metals have been 
exposed to various atmospheres in different conditions as to 
surface finish, and the corrosion estimated by weighing and loss 
in reflecting power. The research is proceeding and will take 
some years to complete, and the publication of the results in 
detail is a matter for the main Association and the Department, 
but it is hoped shortly to send to the Press a brief résumé of 
what has been so far achieved. Investigation has already indi- 
cated that very slight differences in composition have a marked 
effect upon corrosive action.”” Well, is not that a magnificent 
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and exhilarating paragraph! And a few years hence we shall 
know all about it ! The Report of the Competitions Committee, 
on the next page, is a very good one. And in regard to the Re- 
port of the ‘Town Planning Committee, I admire one item in 
that, and that is the paragraph referri London squares ; 
and those of us who know Morning ton Crescent and its jeop- 
ardy in conjunction with Harrington are will admire this 
paragraph. 

With regard to finance, I think the position is satisfactorily 
summed up on page 384. The surplus last year was £375 ; this 
year it is £1,173. Last year the total income was £21,607 ; this 
year it is £23,372. And the Report of the Hon. Auditors, Mr. 
Hudson and Mr. Sheppard, for which we thank them, is a very 
good one. I was an Auditor myself, before the accounts were so 
long and so important as thes and I remember the 
amount of work involved in deal these accounts. And I 
am glad to see the Auditors prai rk of the staff, who 
gave them every assistance. 

There is one point I would like to bring forward, and that is 











I would like a fund to be raised to protect young architects, 
who are sometimes badly treated by clients because they have 
not the money to fight a legitimate cas« would be a good 
means of helping young men to maint their rights. 


refer to before I 
to architects and 
President In referring to 
ly understood, in what 


There are just two other subjects I wish to 
conclude : the relation of the Office of Work 
architecture, and the Staff 
the first of these subjects, let it be 1 
I am about to say, that I do not know one single architect in 
H.M. Office of Works. So that, whatever I have to say, it is not 





and our 





personal. I am simply dealing with a bureaucratic Dep: irtment 
which has had, and may in the future have, a considerable 
influence on architects and architecture. Let me mention a few 
items. I know I shall probably a foul of some of you in my 


remarks about the roof of We stminster Hall. We agree that it is 
one of the finest examples of extant, if not the finest. 
My opinion is that if the rep: instatement of that roof 
had been left to skilled c irpente rchitects skilled in car- 
pentry we should never have had ntroduction of the steel 











girders, which I regard as enti1 unnecessary and out of 
character with the roof. The work will cost an immense sum, 
and, altogether, I think it is very regrettable. I am not particu- 
larly concerned with the cost, though I dare y it will run into 
£,150,000—the Office of Works say £100,000, but we know what 
that means. Then take our ruined abbeys and other important 


buildings affecting architects. We know that under the Ancient 
Monuments Act, 1913, ar buildings have 
been handed over to the care of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Here are a few of the structures which, since 1913, ought to have 
been in the hands of independent architects, for bureaucratic 
bodies have none of the religious feelit g for our abbeys which 
is possessed by independent architects : Norham Castle ; White 
Castle, Monmouthshire ; Spofforth Castle, Yorkshire; Ewloe 
Castle, Flintshire; Warkworth (¢ astle , Northumberland ; 
Huntly Castle, Aberdeenshire ; Incholm Priory, Fife; Netley 
Abbey, Hampshire ; Furness Abbey, Lancashire ; and Gros- 
mont Castle, Monmouthshire. I have been to two of these, 
Netley and Tintern, and J have taken the trouble to write to 
the Press about them. Take Tintern and the introduction 
of steel work, with iron ties. At Tintern, when wall ties were 
found to be necessary, copper ties were used, and a few months 
afterwards, when I was there, iron ties were used. And when 
I inquired, ‘‘ Why are you not using copper ties? ”’ I was told 
“Economy.” I daresay the difference in the cost between 
iron ties and copper ties would not be £150, and yet the Office 
of Works, spending millions in other directions, have put Tin- 
tern to the risk of immediate rust for the sake of £150. At Net- 
ley, one of the most beautiful ivy-covered, rose-coloured ruins 
in the world, they have been at work seven years, and what they 
will do there I do not know. They have already spent £20,000 
to £30,000 on Tintern Abbey, and how much longer they will 


abbeys and other simil 
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be there, or how much they will spend, I do not know. In 
my opinion the Institute should have exercised the grea ower 
it has to puta stop to this. An example which is on a di‘ferent 
plane is Hexham Abbey. Probably you saw a par graph 
in The Times and in the Morning Post, asking for sub- 
scriptions for the restoration of Hexham Abbey. The, 
said, ‘We have employed, or are consulting, eminent 
architects in ecclesiastical work, and we are about to do the work 


of restoration, for which we ask subscriptions.”’ I wrote saying 
I was glad they were employing independent architecis, and 
added, ** May I inquire whether or rs you are proposing to use 
steelwork or iron ties in this work? I added,‘ If you are not, | 


shall be very pleased to subscribe.”’ I had a very nice letter from 
the Treasurer to say, ‘“‘ No steel work of any sort or kind will be 
employed in the Hexham work, and no iron ties.” Therefore I 
had pleasure in sending my cheque. There was no need of steel 
work in any of the other abbeys, either. There are one or two 
other things in which the Royal Institute might have inter- 
fered, and in which the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and the Royal Academy might have intervened. Tak 
for example the Houses of Parliament; they have been allowed 
to decay, and they have been patched up by the Office of Works 
catfolding has been up at Victoria Tower for months, rotting 
away, and now it has been taken down again. Surely this Insti- 
tute could have intervened there, and used its great and 
increasing power ? Why could they not have said, “‘Let us get on 
with the repair of this magnificent structure’? Then 'T ra 
Square: what does the Royal Institute care about Trafalgar 
Square ? They like the asphalted pavement and the two squirts! 
You should not have allowed a bureaucratic Department to get 
hold of your abbeys or to have control of thes se importan 
buildings. ‘The Office of Works was only created to have the 
control and upkeep of our public Palaces : look at what it is 
doing now ! 

I come now to what is the most pleasant part of my littl 
address. First of all, in regard to the Staff. The Staff of the 
Royal Institute totals twenty, and we know—particularly archi- 
tects—that a great deal of our success is due to our employees. 
It is so in the case of this Royal Institute. ‘The word “ co- 
ordination ”’ is a magnificent word, used in its right place, and it 
ipplies here. Mr. MacAlister has been with us over fifteen 
years, Mr. Dircks has been with us thirty and a-half years, Mr. 
Baker has been with us twenty-two and a-half years, Mr. Sprag 
has been here nine and a-half years. I should have liked to 
mention them all, but I am afraid I have already exhausted 
your patience. Still, there is one more I would like to soeak of, 
Miss Davies, who has been with us sixteen and a-half years. 
The satisfactory condition of the Royal Institute is largely due 
to its Staff ; they all work harmoniously, and I challenge any- 
one to say, if they come into the Institute and ask a question, 
that they do not get not only an answer to their question, but it 
is courteously, politely answered. There is an idea of pensions. 
The Surveyors’ Institution have passed an Order affecting the 
future happy lives of those who for many years had hel) al in 
the work of that Institution, and I understand we have a similar 
desire—I think Mr. Searles-Wood will bear me out in this 
and a scheme has been drawn up by the Finance and House 
Committee, on the general idea that retirement should take 
place at sixty-five. I can give ten years to them, and I can doa 
little work now when necessary. Some are old at sixty-five, 
some are young at — e. With dear old Tayler and North- 
over I am sure the Council dealt well and fairly, and have made 
the rest of their lives happy and comfortable financially. We 
have instituted policies providing pensions of £100 a year for all 
members of the Staff on reaching the age of sixty-five years 
The Committee feel, and I am sure you will agree, that this 
should be supplemented by every means in our power. And I 
must not forget our Assistant-Secret tary, Mr. Evans, who, 
I am sure, proves a worthy assistant to Mr. MacAlister. 

And, lastly, may I say this? I have seen and heard ever} 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


President of the Royal Institute of British Architects whose 
portrait hangs on these walls, with one exception (Earl de 
Grev) though of some I only heard and saw a little. One little 
incident occurred in connection with the father of our present 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, when he also was President. 
There was a competition, and the award of the Assessor, 
to mv mind, although I took no part in the competition, was 
not quite fair, because the successful competitor had exceeded 
the area of land described on the plan. Alfred Waterhouse, who 
was then President, and to whom [ complained, invited the 
Assessor (Professor Roger Smith) and myself to his room, and 
we talked the matter over, I explaining my reasons for object- 
ing to the award. ‘The Professor entered into an explanation ; 
there was a little difficulty in the plan, and he went into it 
thoroughly, and I came away from that meeting thoroughly 
satisficd. I wish now to add that those who have known our 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, will agree that there has been 
no President who has more strenuously devoted his time and 
intellect to the affairs of the Council and to the welfare of the 
whole Institute. He will leave the chair with the sincere 
affection of not only every member of the Royal Institute, but 
of every living architect, and with very best wishes for his 
tuture health and prosperity. 

The PRESIDENT : I feel that, though the meeting is open 
for the discussion of the Report, I can hardly sit longer without 
saving a word or two about certain remarks which have just 
fallen from Mr. Woodward. I was asked to attend another 
meeting to-night, of a different character, but I explained that 
I thought my duty, as well as my pleasure, called me here. 
Still, if I had known or had had any idea of the kind of things 
Mr. Woodward was going to say about me, I should have gone to 
the Academy Club Dinner. Mr. Woodward, I thank you very 
much for what you have said. You know how much you have 
pulled the long bow, but still, there must have been some grains 
ot kindly feeling beneath it. We have known each other a long 
time, and we can each make the necessary allowances. 
re is one other thing which Mr. Woodward said, and this 
ld like to re-echo ; !t was about the Staff. There is no- 

this Institute at any time who has a better knowledge of 
what the Staff is about, and what is their worth, than the Presi- 
dent for the time being. Mr. Woodward has made a statement 
about the long service of some of our friends in the office, and 
those facts are even more remarkable than they seem at first. 
Itis common for those who are servants of one master to remain 
long in the service and the affection of that master ; but when 
vou consider that here our Staff, from Mr. MacAlister down- 
wards, have to serve and help, not one beloved master, but a 
succession of floating persons who come and go, it is really 
marvellous that the devotion of the Staff is what it is. That the 
devotion must be paid to that body corporate known as the 
Institute is more remarkable than affection for a single master. 
I have had many astonishing surprises during my year of office, 
and of all those surprises nothing has been more pleasant than 
the extreme pleasure I have had in my intercourse with the 
Staff, and the ready response they have given, not only to one’s 
itfection, but to one’s tiresome ways in demanding service from 
them. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN (Hon. Secretary) : There is a number 
of points on which I would have liked to follow Mr. Woodward 
in his remarks, but I shall refrain from doing so. Still, on two 
matters | would like to add a word to what he has said. First, 
I endorse with the greatest sincerity all that he has said about 
the President. When we elected him, nearly two years ago, he 
said we must not expect him to devote as much time as his pre- 
decessor did to the duties of the office. As a matter of fact, he 
has made it nearly a whole-time job ; he has not spared him- 
self, and he has shown, to my mind, the most extraordinary 
grasp of all the affairs which came before his notice, and he has 
conducted all our business with such courtesy, consideration 
and t as to endear him to every one of us, and we shall miss 








him from the moment he goes out of the chair. I think we owe 
a very profound debt of gratitude to him for all the services he 
has rendered us in the office of President. 

And as regards the Staff of the Institute, I endorse in the 
same cordial way everything Mr. Woodward said about them. 
John Ruskin estimated the respectability of people generally, 
first by the length of time they occupied their houses, and 
secondly by the length of time they retained their servants, and 
this constitutes a compliment to the Institute. We have had 
some interesting statistics as to the length of time during which 
the officers of the Institute have served us, and I should like, as 
far as I am able, to bear my testimony to the excellence of the 
services which have been rendered by all the members of our 
Staff. They, again, have not spared themselves in any way. I 
have never had the smallest difficulty in getting complete and 
careful attention to any matter I wanted information upon from 
them ; and, from Mr. MacAlister to the youngest recruit, they 
have served the Institute absolutely to the best of their ability, 
which is saying a very great deal, in all cases. 

Mr. Woodward asks for information from me on one or two 
items. This matter of the Institute premises and the alterations 
which are projected : we have acquired, on the other side of 
this wall, a piece of open ground, and we are going to alter this 
room so as to have a good square room of the width of our plot 
of ground plus the width of the Maddox Street corridor. And 
we are throwing this end of this room into the East gallery 
behind us, to get a good Council room, and other things. We 
are taking into account, also, the question of lavatory accom- 
modation. We have some space in the basement ; it is not very 
high, but we can make a considerable addition to our lavatory 
accommodation, and we shall carry that out in the proper way. 
With regard to the cost of this matter, I have never yet met an 
architect who could tell you at the outset what the total cost 
would be ; but the general contractor’s contract will be some- 
thing under £7,000, though that does not take into account the 
extension of the heating and ventilating arrangements ; I have 
not quite settled this, but I have had one or two schemes. 
However, it will be in the neighbourhood of £7,000. And 
when it is done I think it will be money well spent, and we 
shall have the satisfaction of meeting in a room which will be as 
good as the old Library, and a good deal larger than that. I 
think that is all the information Mr. Woodward asked from me. 

Mr. WOODWARD : That gives me the opportunity of say- 
ing I regret very much I omitted to mention our friend Mr. 
Keen, the Hon. Secretary. I am very glad to hear th: warm 
reception of the mention of his name, and I hope he will excuse 
my forgetfulness. 

The PRESIDENT : Do any other members wish to say any- 
thing on the subject ? 

Mr. H.W. BURROWS [4.] : Mr. Woodward very properly 
analysed this Report, and in connection with it he used the word 
dilettanti. On page 363 my name is given as representing the 
Institute at the Metropolitan Water Board Enquiry. It was not 
an altruistic conference. ‘The other architect, who represented 
the Sanitary Institue, was Sir Henry Tanner. When you deal 
with the form and shapes of pipes and valves, and their weight, 
the amount of water to be consumed, how it shall be distri- 
buted, and the sort of closet and lavatory you shall have, you 
will find the questions are not altruistic, but they affect archi- 
tects and the public purse in a distinct way. The officers of the 
Metropolitan Water Board received us very courteously ; they 
had sent us the proposed new Draft Regulations, which we dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. Very careful shorthand notes 
were taken of all the observations made by manufacturers, 
engineers and contractors, and by representatives of other 
Water Boards throughout the country. 

I do not think the question of acoustics, again, is a very 
altruistic subject. About thirty years ago I wrote a paper for the 
Science Committee. That paper took me about two years to 
write, and I read most of what had been then written on the 
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subject of acoustics. I found there was almost hopeless confu- 
sion on the subject even among scientific men, and the confu- 
sion has persisted to the present moment, notwithstanding the 
magnificent work of the late Professor Sabine in America, 
whose work is being continued by his son. As a Science Com- 
mittee we have taken a great deal of trouble in the matter. We 
have had the advantage of Mr. Hope Bagenal’s work, and he, on 
the President’s nomination, will be on the Committee in future. 
He has done excellent work, and already has had the pluck to 
publish what he thinks. Mr. Woodw rather jibs at research ; 
I do not know why. I do not think we can move forward much 
I idvance in science. 








unless we have research ; it is the b 


Mr. Woodward apparently considers that we ourselves selected 


the subjects for research. ‘The question of silicosis was not of 
our seeking ; it was brought before us by the Home Office. The 
dust from certain material, like limestone and sandstone, has a 
very bad effect on the men who work it. There has been careful 
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vations on it. We do not agree with all they say, and we have 
said so. If there is a public enquiry it is promised that the 
Institute shall be represented yn it, so we shall have ull powers 
to place our considered views on the subject before the Home 
Office on behalf of the Institute. So, in regard to several othet 
things, we have had to do it, for we cannot to a public au- 
thority, ““ We do not agree with your res¢ ” we must, in 
any subject which affects architect refi examine it. 








May I congratulate Mr Woodward n this, his twenty- 
nnual Reports ? He 


and we know 


eighth, vear of speaking on the A is alwavs 














most genial ; we do not always b he says, 

he often has his tongue in his vhen he ts passing his criti- 
cisms ; but if there is anyl takes an interest in the 
Institute, and a pleasure in its worl William Woodward. 
One of the hardest-working men on the Science Committee is 
William Woodward’ son 3 S VE | no re search, SO hi 
father has not brought him up as he ought to have done. You 
can tell him, Mr. Woodward, from me, that I am ashamed of 
his father ! 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F There is one little re- 
mark I would like to make. The Institute has taken an interest 
in the prevention of the waste of water. I have al ys regretted 
the existence of the Water Board entirely ; it has been expen- 
sive to the consumer since the old water companies were 
abolished. ‘The Water Board make you pay the utmost, and 


apparently they supply the least they « 
The PRESIDENT : I shall now 


my congratulations to those of Mr. Burrows 





t the Report, and I add 


to Mr. Woodward 


on his continued, successful reappearance as critic of the Coun- 
cil’s Report. I remember the days when Mr. Woodward’s 
attack was looked upon with something like fear. That is so no 
longer, and if anyone wants testimony as to the way he its re- 


garded, let them reflect that at the venty-five Mr 
Woodward is still willing 


The Report was carried 


PRESIDENT : The list of attendanc at the Council and 
Standing Committee meetings has been laid on the table and 
will be printed in the next issue he J \ 





I beg to move that a! rtv vote of thanks be 


[F nd Nir A.W Sheppard 


PRESIDENT 
accorded to Mr. John Hudson 
[A.] for their services as Hon. Auditor the past year. 

PRESIDENT: Mr. R. Stephen Ayling [F.] and Mr. C. E 
Hutchinson [4.] are both eligible and willing to be nominated 
as Hon. Auditors for the current year, and if it is your pleasure I 
beg to move that these gentlemen be so nominated 

Agreed to 

HON. SECRETARY : The next Ordinary General Meeting 
will be held on Monday, 28 May, , when Mr. Delissa 
Joseph [F.] will read a paper on “ Building Heights and An- 
cient Lights.” 
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it 8 p.m 


I am also asked to remind Members and Licentiates that the 
Annual Conference will be held in Edinburgh, 13-16 June, and 
all who intend to take part are asked to notify the Secretury as 
early as possible in order to facilitate the arrangements that are 
now being made. 


British Architects’ 
Conference 


EDINBURGH, JuNE 13-16, 1923. 
The programme of the Conference is as follows 
HEADQUARTERS. 
The headquarters of the Conference will be at 15, Rut- 
land Square, Edinburgh, the new home of the 
poration of Architects in Scotland. 


ncor- 


DAY OF ARRIVAL, WEDNESDAY, 13 JUNE. 

Members will assemble in Edinburgh. 

At 8 p.m. they will be entertained by the Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland at a Smoking Concert at rs, 
Rutland Square. : 

THURSDAY, 14 JUNE. 

\t 10.15 a.m. the Conference will be accorded an 
official welcome by the Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh in the Council Chamber, and thereafter the 
meeting of the Conference will be continued there, when 
several papers will be read and discussed. 

At 1 p.m. there will be luncheon which will be served 
in the Castle, if permission is obtained (ticket 4s.), follow- 
ing which a photograph will be taken of Members attend- 
ing the Conference. 

At 2.15 p.m. there will be a motor-drive to Holyrood 
Palace and other places of interest in Edinburgh (ticket 
2s. 6d.). 

From 4.30 to 6 p.m. an “‘ At Home ”’ will be held in the 
National Gallery, where tea will be provided and members 
will have an opportunity of inspecting the exceptionally 
interesting collection of paintings there. 

At 8 p.m. the Lord Provost will hold a reception at the 
City Chambers. 

FRIDAY, 15 JUNE. 

The day will be devoted to a motor char-a-banc tour 
to Dryburgh, Melrose, and Peebles, starting at 9.15 a.m 
from 15, Rutland Square, and returning to Edinburgh at 
6 p.m. The cost of the tour, including luncheon at Mel- 
rose and tea at Peebles, will be 17s. 6d. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Conference Banquet will take place at 
the Freemasons’ Hall. (Tickets, exclusive of wine and 
cigars, 15s. ; inclusive of wine and cigars, £2). 

SATURDAY, 16 JUNE. 

The day will be devoted to visits and excursions 
arranged individually by Members, who wil! receive 
information and advice on the subject at the Conference 
headquarters. 
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PROFESSIONAL MEN IN RUSSIA 


MR. ALBERT H. MURRAY [F.], R.H.A. 

Myr. Murray’s forthcoming retirement from practice, 
which has been announced in the Jrish Builder, will be a 
mattcr of interest to his many friends in England. Succeed- 
ing to his father’s practice, for the past half-century Mr. 
Murray has carried on a very extensive practice in Dublin 
and throughout Ireland. He has largely specialised in 
hospital construction, but his practice has also comprised 
numerous public and commercial buildings. The City of 
Dublin Hospital was built from his designs, and he 
carried out alterations to several other of the Dublin 
hospitals, including new wings for the Rotunda Hospital, 
as well as to many hospitals in the provinces. He designed 
and superintended a new hospita! for Kilkenny, for the 
Countess of Desart. 

With the fortunes of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland Mr. Murray has been long, closely and 
honourably identified almost since his boyhood. For 173 
vears he was its honorary secretary, and for 13! years 
honorary treasurer ; for nearly 40 years he was a member of 
Council. In 1911 Mr. Murray was chosen as President, 
and during his term of office worthily upheld the traditions 
of the office. 

The good wishes of members of the Institute will go 
with \Ir. Murray in his retirement. 


DECAY IN BUILDING STONES. 

‘The question of the deterioration of stonework in 
buildings is a matter of general economic importance ; but 
in the cases of our historic buildings and ancient monu- 
ments prevention of the serious decay and gradual demo- 
lition of tooled surfaces and main structures constitutes a 
special problem which has engaged the attention of many 
investigators for a considerable time, without, however, 
finding any generally satisfactory solution. ‘The investiga- 
tion involved is very complex, and needs to be approached 
from different angles with the help of wide scientific know- 
ledge. Accordingly, it has been decided to set up, under 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, a 
special committee of the Building Research Board to re- 
port on the best methods by which decay in building 
stones, especially in ancient structures, may be prevented 
or arrested. 

‘The chairman of the Committee will be Sir Aston Webb, 
K.C.V.O., P.R.A., and the other members will be :— 

Mr. R. J. Allison, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. ; Professor C. H. 
Desch, F.R.S. ; Mr. A. W. Heasman, O.B.E. ; Mr. J. A 
Howe, O.B.E.; Sir Herbert Jackson, K.B.E., F.R.S 
Dr. Alexander Scott, F.R.S. ; Mr. H. O. Weller, M.1.C 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 16, 
Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING. 
7 May 1923. 
ACADEMIC DREsS COMMITTEE. 
The following members of the Council have been 
appointed to serve on the Committee to consider the 
details of the proposed academic costume, and to receive 


suggestions on the subject from Members and Licentiates : 
Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. W. Gilbee Scott, Mr. W. W. Scott- 
Moncrieft. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES FOR SPECULATIVE HousINnG Work. 

A scale of fees for architects in connection with specula- 
tive housing work, drawn up by a conference of represen- 
tatives of the R.I.B.A. Practice Standing Committee, and 
of the London House-Builders’ Association and of the 
National Federation of House-Builders, has been approved 
by the Council. 


‘THE GENERAL COUNCIL FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTRA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS, 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. C. H. Heathcote 
have been appointed to represent the Institute at the 
meeting of the General Council for the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers to be held in Bournemouth on 8 and 9 
June. 


THe City CHURCHES. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, and Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Hon. Secretary, have been appointed by the Council as 
additional delegates of the Institute on the Royal Academy 
Conference on the City Churches. 


REINSTATEMENT. 
Mr. F. W. Wade has been reinstated as an Associate 
and Mr. William Evans as a Licentiate. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN IN RUSSIA. 

A very urgent appeal has been addressed to the readers 
of the A.A. Journal for help to be sent to professional men 
in Russia, and I have been asked to insert a paragraph in 
our own JOURNAL to the same effect. The matter is being 
dealt with through the agency of the American Relief 
Administration in Petrograd, whose organisation is so 
complete that they can undertake to deliver parcels to the 
headquarters of any society or association or even to a 
particular individual if his address is supplied. 

The report that has been sent to me is very painful 
reading, and it is clear that the conditions under which 
architects and other professional men in Russia have been, 
and are, living are such that parcels of food are the press- 
ing need of the moment. It appears that as the result of 
the change in policy and the resumption of private enter- 
prise men who have been in Government employment are 
now thrown on their own resources and are without either 
work or means. ‘The whole of the money subscribed is 
spent on food, and it is stated that £2 5s. is enough to pay 
for sufficient food to keep a family going for two months. 

Donations should be sent to Sir Robert Newman, Bart., 
M.P., or Sir K. F. Knudsen, K.B.E., Hon. Treasurers, 
Committee for the Relief of Russian Intellectuals, 325 
Winchester House, E.C.2, or I shall be pleased to forward 
them if sent to me. 

ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Sec. RI.B.A. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE WAYMOUTH [F.]. 

Mr. George Waymouth practised for ane years at 23, 
Moorgate Street, and was 78 years of age at his death. 

His practice was mainly in London and its neighbour- 
hood, and his principal works were Messrs. Cranstone’s 
Waverley and Kenilworth Hotels, several buildings for 
the German Y.M.C.A. and associated organisations includ- 
ing the German Sailors’ Home, Waiters’ Home, numerous 
buildings at Libury Farm, the Y.M.C.A. Headquarters in 
City Road, and a block of about equal size adjoining. 

He carried out the restoration of the interesting old roof 
at Finchley Parish Church, and restored the Parish 
Church of Theydon Bois. 

Besides these he built several private houses at Crouch 
Hill, Kingston Hill and Northwood, schools at West 
Thurroc k, one or two factories and business premises in 
the City. 








W. J. FENNELL [F 
who was one of the leading architects of 


apprenticed to the 
hi 


Mr. Fennell, 
Belfast, died on 29 March. He wi 
late Mr. O’Callaghan, of Dublin, and 





first post was 
that of assistant to Professor Townsend, professor of 
engineering at Galway College. From there he went to 


Dublin Castle. He was sent to Belfast shortly afterwards 
in the course of his professional duties and decided 
settle there. Amongst his principal works were the 
Mater Infirmorum Hospital (which he won in open com- 
petition), the Maternity Hospital, the Medical Institute, 
the Water Office, and the Cooke C uary Church ; he 
also designed a large number of schools in Belfast and 
other parts of Ulster. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy and a F he Royal Society 
of Archeologists of Ireland. He was, also, until recenty 

Fellow of Institute. 

R. W. Co.iier [F.] 

Mr. R. W. Collier was the second son of the late M1 
Pycroft Collier, Assistant Paymaster-General, and grand- 
son of John Payn Collier, the well known philologist, 
bibliographer and commentator on Shakespeare. He 
was articled to Mr. Pepys Cockerell and Mr. 
Clarke. He carried out many works for various noblemen 
and for many years worked under the agency of Mr. T. H. 
Burroghes, land agent. Mr. Collier was devoted to his 
high esteem by members of 








Somers 


profession, and was held in 


the Institute. He was Tite Prizeman in 1881. As in the 
case of all architects, his practice suffered during the war, 
and the death of a son at the front was « blow which 


seriously affected his health. He leaves a wife and three 
children 


H. Ramsey Tayior [F. 
Mr. Taylor was born at Stranraet nd educated at 
Glasgow University. Entering the office of Mr. Lesseles 


as a draughtsman he subsequé his eager and 


on his death succeeded to the practice He, later, joine d 
the firm of Messrs. Cousin and Ormis fe dinburgh. His 
chief works were domestic, is engaged on 
additions and ee : any parts of the 
country, including Cl n, Perthshire, Lord Hal- 
dane ; Elibank, Peebleshir tor Lord Viurray ; Foswell, 


T ) mai sions inn 
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Fife, for Sir W. Haldane; Ahara, Argyleshire, for Chorles 
Stuart ; Auchnacloich, for Thomas Nelson ; Balcaldine, 
for Menteith Ogilvie ; Cowden Castle, for Miss Christie - 
NMurdiston Castle, Lanarkshire, for Sir Robert ing 
Stewart, and many others. He also carried out the 
extension to the printing works for Thomas Nelson and 
Sons and built the Geographical Institute for Bart} olo- 
mew and Sons. He was also the architect for the Public 
Library at Stirling and was responsible for che desicn of 
several of the halls and libraries belonging to the Nelson 


trustees. 


Allied Societies 
READING SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


This report covers the period from the date of the last 
annual meeting. 

During this period the Executive held seven meetings, 
when, amongst other matters, were dealt with :—Archi- 
tectural education; town planning; quantities; the 
premiation of the best local building erected annually ; 
public lectures on architecture, etc.; the local history 
records scheme ; the formation of civic societies ; the bi- 
centenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral restoration fund ; proposed amendments 
to the R.I.B.A. Charter and By-laws ; resolutions to the 
R.I.B.A. regarding unification and registration and the 
omission of the Code of Professional Practice from the 
R.I.B.A. KALENDAR. 

One of these Committees received a deputation from the 
Reading and District Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation to consider the proposal that quantities should be 
supplied for all buildings above an agreed value for which 
competitive tenders were invited. It is believed that this 
was the first occasion on which local architects met local 
builders in conference to discuss a matter of mutual 
interest. 

During the last year general meetings have been held, 
when the following papers were read before the society : 

‘** Bramshill House,” by Mr. J. Hautenville Cope. 

Illuminating Engineering,” by Mr. Lawrence M. Tye. 

Ancient Buildings, their Value and Treatment,’ by 
Mr. A. R. Powys. This last lecture was given in conjunc- 
tion with the Berkshire Archzological Society. 

A lecture was also arranged in connection with the 
Museum and Art Gallery Committee, when Mr. W. 
McG. Eager, the Secretary of the Garden City and ‘Town 
Planning Association, gave a very interesting lecture in the 
Art Gallery on “Town Planning for Industry and 
Health.” 

In connection with the Architectural Design Classes 
arranged by the Society and held at University College, 
Reading, Mr. W. Sadler, of the Northern Polytechnic, 

gave an interesting address to members and students on 

The Beaux Arts Method of Teaching Architectural 
Design.’ The value of these classes is indicated by the 
fact that in the recent competition for a design for a pro- 
vincial bank arranged by the B.B. and O.A.A. for the 
President’s Prize all the prizes were awarded to Reading 
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stud.nts who had attended the classes. The design sub- 
mitted by Mr. G. Batten was placed first, and the designs 
of \ir. R. Carter and Mr. R. J. Eele were bracketed for 
second place. 

(thermatters in which the members have been interested 
are the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the excava- 
tions at Abingdon Abbey, to special collections for both 
of which they have contributed. 

The total membership of the Society is 46 Fellows, 7 
Associates, 27 Students, 10 Associated Craftsmen, 10 
Honorary Members—total, 100. 

‘The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Chairman : W. G. Millar, F.S.1. 

| ice-Chairman : W. R. Howell [F.]. 

Hon. Librarian : H. W. Rising [F.]. 

Hon. Treasurer : H. Goodman [Lic.]. 

Hon. Secretary : C. B. Willcocks [F.]. 

Executive : C.S. Smith [F.], W. R. Morris [Lic.], J. R. 
Greenaway, F.S.I., W. J. Freeman [A.]. 


NOTTS AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The 60th annual meeting of the Society was held on 
30 April at the Society’s rooms, 64 St. James’s Street, 
Nottingham, under the chairmanship of the President, 
Mr. Arthur Eaton, M.S.A., of Derby. 

Eight Associates were elected. 

The Council reported that the total membership was 
now 118. They recorded with sorrow the death during 
the past year of two esteemed colleagues and distinguished 
members of the profession, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Brewill and 
Mr. J. R. Naylor, of Derby. 

During the past session four general meetings had been 
held, at which the attendance was most satisfactory, and 
visits to works in progress had also taken place. The 
lecture on ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren,” at the College, which 
was arranged by the Society, and to which the public 
were invited, was a great success, the only disappointment 
being that a large number of people had to be turned 
away owing to the lack of accommodation. A sum of 
over {20 was subscribed by members of the Society and 
given to the Restoration Fund of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Council were asked by the Royal Institute to consider 
the draft Registration Bill and forwarded two important 
suggestions. They had been in constant touch with the 
master builders on all building matters. An exhibition of 
the Royal Institute Prize Drawings had been arranged at 
the Castle, and was well attended by those interested in 
architectural design. ‘The Society finished the year with 
a balance in hand of over £100, after purchasing a £100 
War Bond. Hearty thanks were accorded Mr. Eaton for 
his two years’ excellent presidency, and the retiring hon. 
secretary. The following officers were appointed :— 

President: Mr. E. H. Heazell, Licentiate R.I.B.A. Vice- 
President : Mr. W. R. Gleave [4.]._ Council : Messrs. A. N. 
Bromley, A. Eaton, P. H. Currey, R. Evans, W. B. Savidge, 
F. M. Royle, C. H. Calvert, H. P. Gill, and C. W. Haseldine. 
Hon. Auditors : Messrs. C. E. Howitt and B. Jessop. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer : Mr. H. H. Goodall. Hon. Librarian : 
Mr. R. Spencer. Hon. Secretary of the Designing Club : Mr. 
C.W. F. Haseldine. 

The meeting concluded with the presentation of prizes 
to the successful students in the Designing Club, Mr. 


SOCIETIES 


E. R. Cornwell receiving the first prize and Mr. Baldry 
the second. Mr. Tuxford secured the measured drawings 
prize, and Mr. L. Mew, with a beautiful series of pencil 
sketches and water colours, was awarded the Neville 
Pratt Sketching Prize, presented by an anonymous donor. 


BERKS, BUCKS & OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

By kind invitation of the Provost of Eton, the third 
annual meeting of the above Association was held in the 
Election Hall, at the Provost’s Lodge, Eton College, on 
Saturday, 12 May 1923. ‘The report and balance sheet 
were read and adopted. 

The following officers were elected :— 

President: E. P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. Vice-Presidents : W. G. 
Millar, F.S.I. (Berks) ; G. H. Williams [4.] (Bucks) ; H. S. 
Rogers, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxon). Hon. Vice-President: P. Water- 
house, M.A., F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A. Hon. Auditor : R. A. Rix [4.]. 
Hon. Treasurer: T. T. Cumming [4.]. Hon. Secretary : 
H. Hutt. Council—Reading Society of Architects : C.S. Smith 
[F.], F. H. Floyd [F.], C. B. Willcocks [F.], W. R. Morris, 
Lic. R.ILB.A., W. R. Howell [F], H. W. Rising [F], F. A. 
Woods [A.] ; Oxford Society of Architects : N. W. Harrison 
[F.], G. T. Gardiner, Lic. R.I.B.A., T. Rayson [4.].: Slough 
Society of Architects : G. H. Williams [A.], A. Cooper [4.], 
C. S. Kimpton [A.]. 

The President, in his presidential address, announced 
that the special appeal for funds to enable the Association 
to carry on its education programme had been most 
generously responded to. The contributions received to 
date were: General Purposes Fund donations, £20 ; 
Education Fund Donations, £90; Education Fund 
Annual Subscriptions, £4 4s. ; gifts of books were made to 
the Association library. 

Previous to the annual meeting, Canon Dalton person- 
ally conducted the Association over St. George’s Chapel, 
the Library, the Curfew Tower and other parts of Windsor 
Castle. This visit was rendered most attractive by the 
Canon, whose knowledge of the history and architecture 
of the Castle is probably unequalled, and to whom the 
cordial thanks of the Association were tendered. After 
the meeting the Provost of Eton conducted the party 
through the Provost’s Lodge, the Library, the College 
and the Chapel. The President voiced the thanks of the 
Association to the Provost. The party also visited the 
‘Town Hall, Windsor. The success of the meeting was due 
to the arrangements made by Mr. G. H. Williams and the 
members of the Slough Society, who also entertained the 
company to tea. 

YORK AND EAST 

YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL MEETING, 8 May 1923 

The annual meeting of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held in the Royal Station Hotel, 
York, on 8 May 1923. The chair was taken by Mr. J. M. 
Dossor [F.] (Hull). Mr. Stephen Wilkinson [/F.] was 
unanimously elected president, and Messrs. J. M. Dossor 
and E. A. Munby vice-presidents. 

The following members were chosen to serve on the 
Council : Messrs. George Benson, A. B. Burleigh, C. H. 
Channon, S. R. Kirby, L. Kitchen, H. Monkman, C. W.C. 
Needham, S. Needham, A. Pollard, J. S. Syme, W. S. 
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Walker, T. W. Whipp, “ 
Leckenby and T. ag 
hon. secretary and Mr. 
Messrs. S. G. -Ae a 
act as hon. auditors. 

The following resolution was passed: That this 
Society approve of the Northern Architectural Association 
extending its area so as to include the County Borough 
of Middlesbrough.” It was resolved that members of 
this Society who are members of the R.! “ = support the 
nomination of the Committee » Emergency 
Committee at the R.I.B.A. Council election thon 1924. 


Ji ackson, D. Harbron, C 
J. E. Reid was re-elected 
gt ird as hon. treasurer. 


A. Cowman consented to 


know n as 


Mr. Fred M. Royle, Licentiate, has just retired from the 
tl} igham and Derby 


office of Hlon. Secretary of the Nottin 
Architectural Society, after 13 years’ continuous service. 


Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 


The Annual General Meetin 
Society was held in the rooms of 
Paul Waterhouse, the President 
Amongst those present at the ms 
grove, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Mr. 
dent of the Societv of Architect Ir. 
Charles Ruthen, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. A. I 


Jenevolent 
on 15 May, Mr. 
ietv, in the chair. 

Henry Love- 
Partridge (Presi- 
im Grellier - iy 

Kingwell, Mr. 





E. C. Hick, Mr. Osborn C. Hills, Mr. L.. S. Sullivan, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash (Hon. Treasurer), Sir Charles Nicholson (Hon. 
Secretary), and Miss E. H. Mann (Assistant Secretary). 

The President, in moving the ac ion of the annual report 
(which was read by Sir Charles Ni clas said : 

‘** One of the pleasantest of the dutic hich goes with 


the President’s office is that of being allowed to act, per- 
haps on very false pretences, as chairman of our admirable 
Benevolent Society. Mly claims to be in any sense the 
head of its activities are certainly false inasmuch as the 
hard work of the Society is all done by those whom I have 
on both sides of me here, but I should be unwilling to 
admit that I was a defaulter in respect of good wishes or 
goodwill. 

‘ My experiences in the now expiring 
have taught me more than I knew before of the value of 
our uniting in such a work as this. I am not thinking 
merely of the a confederation in 
which the better-off architects are banded together to help 
declining years or helpless dependents are 
to a special 


year of presidency 


obvious worthiness of 


those whose 
stricken with need. I am referring 
happiness which comes from the mere fact of association 
in the common object at which our Society aims. It isa 
happiness bred of combined and mutual effort which we 
architects find also in other spheres and perhaps notably 
promotion of archi- 


rather 


in our various associations for the 


tectural education. 


“In the report itself the first item that will be noted by 
you with satisfaction is the fact that the hoped for main- 
tenance of the standard of annual subscriptions has been 
achieved, and the second point which will attract attention 
is the successful hae nes of the new Insurance Scheme. 


bh 
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Its initiation has certainly been smiled upon, an: the 
policies already effected (totalling, I understand, .ome 
£6,000) have already indicated the prospect of a \ seful 
addition to the Society’s annual revenue. The sciieme 


promises, and can perform, most useful servic It 
secures for the Society half the agency commission <n all 
insurances effected, it secures for the insured a like ac van- 


tage, and, further—perhaps a more valuable gift—sv cures 
him the opportunity of forgoing this bonus in favour of 
the Society. Moreover, it encourages the thrift of \\ hich 
life insurance is an index. 

“I wish it all success ; and I utter the only necessary 
warning, a warning lest our friends, thinking that b« this 
new scheme the Society has discovered a gold mine, 
should relax any of their wonted energies on our behalf. 


“T think it was due to Mr. Maurice Webb that the idea 
was put before us, and I am sure that we owe him our 
thanks. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, our motto is the one \ord 
‘effort.’ There are still tracts of architectural humanity 
undiscovered by our searchers or unresponsive to our call, 
Let us not rest till all architects who pay their way also 
pay, in however modest a degree, their tribute into our 
coffers.”’ 

On the motion of Sir Charles Ruthen, the Council for the 
ensuing year of office was elected as follows : 

President: Tne President of the R.I.B.A. Members - 
\essrs. Dendy — »y, Henry Lovegrove, A. E. Kingwell, Lewis 


Solomon, Percy Tut obs, Arthur Sykes, William Grellier, 
Osborn C. Hills, G. -. Hubbard, L. S. Sullivan, A. Saxon Snell, 
Fa: By, PePccenp Dircks, E. J. Partridge (representing the 


Society of Architects), and W. G. 
Architectural Association). 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash was thanked for his services 
as Hon. ‘Treasurer and unanimously 
the motion of Mr. L. S. Sullivan, seconded by Mr. 
Partridge 


Newton (representing the 


re-elected, on 


Mr. Hilton Nash referred to the proposed 
scheme of insurance, and said up to date the Society 
had received 173 inquiries. ‘Thirteen policies had been 
effected, of the total amount of £6,486. The approxi- 
mate result to the fund was £31 6s. and it was hoped 
that figure would be increased during the year. In 
addition, one member who did not require insurance 
had donated £300 in 34 per cent. Conversion Loan to 
the capital of the Society. If the interest of that sum 
was added to the insurance scheme income, a 
nearly 450 would have been received during the first 
three months of the working of the scheme. ‘The letter 
had also produced additional donations amounting to 
4214 12s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Nicholson was re-elected Hon. Secretary, 
and many tributes were paid him for his services to the 
Society. 


In reply, 


sum ol 


In reply, Sir Charles said he could not have a more 
efficient Assistant Secretary than Miss Mann. 

The retiring Hon. Auditors, Messrs. C. H. 
and H. Lovegrove, were re-elected and thanked for past 
services, and a vote of thanks to the President concluded 
the proceedings. 


5r¢ die 























ARCHITECTS’ HOUSING FEES 


Architects’ Fees for Private Enterprise Housing W ork 


he following Scale of Architects’ Fees for Private Enterprise Housing Work has been prepared by the 
R.I..A. in conjunction with the National Federation of House-Builders, the London House-Builders’ Association 


and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


his Scale is intended to apply to the fees of Architects instructed to prepare House Plans by Builders in 


cases Where the services of the Architect are limited to the preparation of drawings only. 


(he Council of the Royal Institute recommend all Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. to adopt this 
Scale as a basis for their fees for the work in question. ‘The Scale has been brought to the notice of the members 
of the National Federation of House-Builders, the London House-Builders’ Association, and the National Federa- 


tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Secrion A. House PLans. Houses oF £500 AGREED VALUE AND UNDER. 


1. Detached Houses. For preparation of § in. Scale drawings and providing one copy only to the Builder, together with 
! in. details in pencil for one house only (including depositing a set of plans with the Local Authority in accordance with their 


Bye-laws and other legal requirements) the charge shall be four per cent. upon the agreed cost of the house. 


2. Pair of Houses. For preparation of drawings as set forth above, the charge for one pair of houses shall be three per cent. 


upon the agreed cost of such pair of houses. 


3. Repetition Work and Lay-out Plans. For preparation of drawings complete as set forth above and including the preparation 
of *Lay-out plans to a Scale not less than ;),; for the next 25 houses, the fee shall be £3 3s. od. per house. 


For the preparation of drawings complete as set forth above and including the preparation of *Lay-out plan to a Scale of 


not less than =3,, for the next 50 houses, the fee shall be £2 2s. od. per house. 


*Lay-out is intended to mean that the Builders’ roads and sewers have already been formed. 


Note.—Examples of the working of the above Section. Number of houses to be built, say, 65. 


No. of Houses. Fees (£500 House). Fees (£400 House). 
One Detached House at 4 per cent. .. = ai - 3 £20 0 0 £16 00 
Second House at 2 per cent. .. <s ey i fie eH A {10 0 oO £8 0 o 
Next 25 at £3 30 a oa zs ie oe : os £78 15 0 £78 15 o 
Next 38 at £2 20 ae ae te a “3 Ls wis as £79 16 o £79 16 0 

65 £188 11 0 £182 Ir o 
\verage Fee per house a 1 ars 2% Se ae a £2 18 o'18d. fe 6 2 


N.B.—This Schedule shall include the preparation of plans for two types for the first twenty houses and one extra type for 
every additional twenty houses. In the event of any deviation in plan or elevation over and above the type plans above-mentioned 
the Architect’s fees shall be decided by mutual agreement between himself and the Builder. 

Section B. House PLans. Houses OF AN AGREED COST EXCEEDING {£500 BUT NOT EXCEEDING £2,000. 


I'he same Scale as that laid down for Section A shall apply except as regards Clause 1 the Charge shall be three per cent. 
upon the agreed cost of the house, with a minimum fee of £20. 
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° 
Notices 
THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1922-1923 will be held on Monday, 11 June 1923, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 
To read the minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting, held on 28 May 1923; formally to admit 
Members attending for the first time since their 
election. ‘To proceed with the election of the candi- 
dates for Membership whose names were published 
in the JOURNAL for 12 Mav 1923 
ship, 12 ; for Associateship, 58 
To read the reports of the scrutineers appointed to 
examine the voting papers for the election of the 
Council and Standing Committees for the Session 
1923-1924 


Competitions 


LAYING OUT OF LAND AS BURIAL GROUND, 
YEOVIL, AND PAVILION AT LARGS. 

Members and Licentiates of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petitions, because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
architectural competitions 

LEIGH-ON-SEA BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the con- 
ditions of the above competition are not in accordance 
with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the promoters in the 
hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part in 
the competition. 

BIRKENHEAD ART GALLERY. 

The President of the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this Competition 

IAN MacALIsTER, Secretary. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENT WANT ) 
Associate, P.A.S.I »), Wea f pr { 
desires another in private 
Working drawings, specifi 
Apply Box 926, c/o Seeretary R.I.B.A 
OFFICES TO I 
ARCHITECT desire ok lat , 
the gardens of Grav’ I 
c/o Secretarv. R.LI 
A.R.1.B.A. has o oO! 
Would suit busy Architect 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 
CHANGI 
Mr. ALEXrR. PELLY has cha 
Street to 3 Bucklersbury, E.¢ 
Central 13726 


viz. : For Fellow- 


ne 


OF ADI 


MESSRS. E. KEYNES PURCHASI 

HE BUSINESS of the late Mr. E. Kk 
be carried on by his partner, Mr. Rolat \ 1 nder tl 
title of E. Keynes Purchase and Rol \ 
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PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 
nirect (A.R.I.B.A.), moderate capital, desires to meet a 
iew to partnership ; references exchanged.—Apply Bx 
retary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r1. 

\G ASSOCIATE, practising in London, seeks junior | 
i established firm ; would wish to introduce own client 
ipy position of responsibility ; highest references will be 
d required.—Apply Box 444, ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 ( 

( Wil 


ARCHITECT’S PRACTICE. 
AN ArcHITECT, With 30 vears’ London (mostly) and pro 
ence, desires to purchase a practice, or a partners] 
Lelderly gentleman wishing shortly to retire Informatior 
ill be treated with strictest confidence) to ** Licentiate,’ Box 
retary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
LATIVE of a late member wishes to dispose of 29 Vol 
B.A. JourNAL in unbroken chronological order fro 
Apply Box 1153, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 


" Minutes XVI 


SESSION 1922-1923. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1922-1923, held on Monday, 28 May 1923, at 8 p.m., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. The attendance book 
was signed by 26 Fellows (including 13 Members of the 
Council), 27 Associates (including 4 Members of the Council) 
2 Licentiates, and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, held on Mon- 
day, 7 May 1923, having been taken as read, were confirmed 
and signed by the President. 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Robert William Collier, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1890, 
Tite Prizeman 1881. 

Harry James Gee Smith, elected Associate 1897. 

George Harry Mael Trew, elected Associate 1894. 

Edward Langridge Lunn, elected Licentiate 1910. 

Henry Thomson, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Sir James Lemon, elected Associate 1866, Fellow 1873, and 
placed on Retired Fellows List 1912. 

And it was REsoLvepb that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss of these Members be entered on the Minutes, and that a 
message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their 


\\ 


relatives. 

The following Member, attending for the first time since his 

election, was formally admitted by the President : 
J. P. D. Grant [A.]. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], having read a paper on “ Building 
Heights and Ancient Lights,”’ a discussion ensued, and, on the 
motion of Sir William Bull, Bart., seconded by Sir Sydney 
Skinner, J.P., a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Joseph by 
acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 10.10 p.m. 





Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A 
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